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was not only with pleasure, but with 

1 sense of having rediscovered my country, 
that I returned to New York in 1934 after an 
absence of ten years. So much water had 
passed under the bridges during that time 
that I felt that I had come to a new world 
of writers, a new generation of writers to 
whose advent I had looked forward, but the 
significance of whose achievement certainly 
neither I nor any one else could have fore- 
seen ten years ago. There has been a quick- 
ening of comprehension in American life 
that is marvelous, and that quickening of 


comprehension is evident in the American , 


short story writer. 

I am not a literary critic. There is no time 
to spare in this country at this moment for 
criticism, although there are many pretenders 
to the chair. I am a private in the ancient 
and honorable army, the very ancient and 
very honorable army, of crossing sweeps. 
The profession is so ancient that it has been 
almost forgotten. It has been displaced by 
traffic lights in New York, and the crossing 
sweep is gone with his broom with which 
he cleared away the mud. He has joined 
the ranks of those whom the machine has 
destroyed or destined to non-employment. 
That is sad, perhaps, but there are a few 
of us left, and I am proud to say that there 
is work for us to do. 

Everybody in this country, whether or not 
otherwise gainfully employed, has at some 
time or other conceived the idea that it 
would be a fine thing to write short stories. 
That is would be a fine thing to write short 
stories of integrity is believed by quite a few, 
and in the eyes of God the others do not 
matter. But in the eyes of the American 
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people of twenty-one years ago, when I was 
beginning to look at the American short 
story, and undertook to edit the first volume 
of ‘The Best Short Stories,’ the reverse was 
true. In 1914 when I was an innocent boy 
and wanted to examine the American short 
story, those few who wanted to write stories 
of integrity were despised. That seemed 
strange to me and | am still wondering why 
it was so, and why it is still so to a consider- 
able degree. But in the main I have found 
out, for my broom has told me. In that 
year, 1914, I bought a new broom and began 
to sweep crossings. 

Twenty-one years ago, when I first began 
to read the American short story published 
in all kinds of magazines, from the preten- 
tious commercial magazines, through the 
pulp and political ones, the smaller ones, and 
on down, the situation that confronted the in- 
nocent reader was as follows: 

The short story resided on four main 
avenues. ‘First Avenue’ was the avenue of 
plots. Plot was a curious institution designed 
to be erected as a framework of steel, un- 
breakable, on which you hung things; you 
began with ‘plot.’ On ‘First Avenue’ there 
were rows and rows of plots. 

On ‘Second Avenue’ there were rows and 
rows of types — not people, just types. There 
were the types of commercial integrity or 
nobility as conceived by the successful busi- 
ness man, or something quaint, such as an 
actor would present in portraying ‘character’ 
in a melodrama. ‘Third Avenue’ was the 
avenue of local color. This was rather an 
expensive avenue for the short story writer. 
If he had distinguished himself on the first 
two avenues, he could go to a magazine or 
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editor and get the necessary wherewithal 
for the opportunity to travel through the 
world and look at ‘local color’ for a year or 
so. It never occurred to him to look at his 
own soil, his home environment, or his own 
soul, for his local color. 

‘Fourth Avenue’ there was no getting away 
from! It was the ‘surprise ending.’ Every 
ingenuity was used to shock and surprise 
you, but the trouble was that you could 
never be shocked twice by the same ending 
or the same story, which made this avenue 
somewhat ephemeral. 

The story built on these four avenues is 
still written in this country, but it is a short 
story which is dead, absolutely dead. It has 
been killed. It is being written, but it doesn't 
know that it is dead. 

The new type of writer is quite different. 
He is alert, avid of expression — not for its 
own sake, but as something which clarifies 
his own mind and enriches his own life. The 
man or woman who is interesting and im- 
portant among the new writers is not pre- 
tentious, but simply one who writes simply, 
who registers what he sees, transferring it 
into terms which are such that they appeal 
to other people. He writes with creative dis- 
content, has emerged from the old false 
romanticism, and looks at things with a cool, 
direct view. 

He is bombarded all the time, to be sure, 
by all sorts of unrelated sense impressions, 
those which we encounter every moment in 
this modern inferno, but he finds that there 
is a security within himself that is a good 
guide if he accepts life as it is and translates 
it into disinterested art. 

He is in some danger of new kind of 
standardization, if he takes the easiest road, 
but I have a feeling that the last two or 
three years of the depression have simplified 
life for us a great deal, and made the direct 
human material much more accessible. 

In England the public is quite as much in- 
terested in the young American short story 
as in the young English short story. In a 
magazine called ‘New Stories,’ which I am 
editing in conjunction with five English 
authors, we have had to agree to set up a 


higher standard for judging the American 
short story than for judging the English short 
story, or we should have no space left to print 
any English stories. Doesn't that suggest 
that whatever there is here in America may 
have a creative influence on the older 
European life, and may even help us to pay 
some of the debt which we owe to the older 
tradition of our language? 

Since 1819, the year in which Washington 
Irving published ‘The Sketch Book,’ the short 
story has been the literary form which has 
mirrored most closely the course of American 
life and the development of American 
character. At its best, it has always been the 
least self-conscious form in which the Ameri- 
can writer has chosen to express himself, 
and therefore the most revealing to the 
foreign observer. If we read a large and 
historically illustrative collection of these 
stories, it is fascinating to trace the change 
in folkways from the severe pioneer life of 
the early days of the republic to the highly 
developed industrial life of the present day. 

Before 1892, American life was practically 
homogeneous. The population was predom- 
inantly Anglo-Saxon, definitely provincial, 
and pioneering in its general outlook. Life 
still had an open and unconquered material 
frontier, and the energies of the American 
people were almost exclusively directed to- 
ward the consolidation and development of 
what they had already acquired and the 
final conquest of the continent which they 
had explored and opened out with such 
rapidity and energy. American short stories 
written before 1892 are almost without excep- 
tion preoccupied with the life of a pioneer 
civilization. They are for the most part all 
of one piece and woven out of rough 
serviceable material. Such exceptions as 
there are to this rule are the work of artists 
who are either in revolt against pioneer folk- 
ways and therefore inclined to portray the 
life of their land in a mood of rejection, or 
of artists whose nostalgia for the more 
ordered and traditional ways of Europe has 
weakened their art to the point where it is 
content to be a pale mirror of a Europe which 
they have visited but whose rooted life has 
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rejected them. The artist in revolt, a Poe or 
a Melville, is sometimes more significant than 
the artist who has accepted American life. 
The writer homesick for Europe, however, 
is usually frustrate and provicial. His work, 
when we read it now, is seen to date. It is 
faded like the woolwork of our great-grand- 
mothers. Who, for example, now reads N. P. 
Willis — the American Byron, as they used 
to call him? 

It would be a grievous error to suppose 
that the short story of the pioneer period had 
no roots and no traditions. On the contrary, 
it was profoundly conditioned by the Anglo- 
Saxon racial memory. Before 1892, this 
raical memory was vital and instinctive, so 
vital and instinctive that it was fierce and 
proud. Since 1892, the rapid influx of im- 
migrants from all European countries has 
tendered to efface the Anglo-Saxon tradition 
very rapidly, and it is now waning almost to 
extinction. Its last strongholds are to be 
found in New England and in Virginia. 
Linked to this racial memory as one of the 
two springs of its vitality, the earlier Ameri- 
can short story owed much to the conflict of 
man with nature while wresting from destiny 
a new and untamed land. That, of course, 
is the epic theme of pioneer life. As Wash- 
ington Irving and Nathaniel Hawthorne illus- 
trate the power of racial memory as a shap- 
ing literary force, so Bret Harte and Hamlin 
Garland illustrate the conflict of man with 
nature on the frontier. 

Pioneer life is unpropitious to outstanding 
literary merit. Poe and Herman Melville, for 
example, are classical examples of what 
happens to a writer of great individual 
genius in a frontier civilization. Pioneers 
have no sympathy to waste on artists. They 
follow the law of the tribe. In such a society, 
the artist is expected to be one of the tribe 
in everything, or he will find himself cut off 
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from the tribe by reason of its instinct for 
protective solidarity against the perils of the 
new and strange. The pioneer’s partial re- 
gression to the primitive is a necessary con- 
dition of his survival, and primitive life, as 
any anthropologist will tell you, is a network 
of imperatives conceived as taboos. 

The Civil War profoundly altered this 
pioneer tradition east of the Mississippi. It 
exhausted too much of the nation’s vitality, 
and the youth of American literature, in 
which Irving and Hawthorne, Poe and Mel- 
ville, and such minor, but outstanding, short 
story writers as William Austin and Fitz- 
James O’Brien, had written great short 
stories and had set the pattern of this literary 
form for other countries, drew on towards a 
sober and apparently undistinguished middle 
age. West of the Mississippi the life of the 
pioneer was still an actuality for another 
generation. Life was still moving westward 
and men were still faced with the problem 
of subduing nature to their own needs. 

The year 1892 seems to mark the time 
when the last frontier was to all intents and 
purposes closed, and the World's Fair held 
in Chicago not only commemorated 
America’s consciousness of the fact, but 
served to emphasize the end of a purely 
Anglo-Saxon United States. There had been 
Irish and German immigration in the previ- 
ous half-century, but not enough to disturb 
seriously the hemegeneity of the American 
people. The Irish sat below the salt; the 
Germans kept more or less clannishly to 
themselves. Other European races were in 
a negligible minority. 

(To be Concluded) 


This article will appear as one of the twenty chapters 
in “What Is A Book?: Thoughts About Writing” which 
Dale Warren is editing for Fall publication by Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 





Tools and the Art 


By J-NORMAN-S 


HE most important, yet least competently 

handled problem facing young writers 
is the question, how to write. Which is to 
say, although there are countless books ad- 
vising writers how to prepare and where to 
send their manuscripts, and even more texts 
analyzing both structural and stylistic quali- 
ties necessary in all forms of literature, the 
young writer still has no definite means of 
improving his own literary technique. 

The natural conclusion to such a statement 
is that we still await a competent text book 
on how to write. 

Prophetically speaking there will never be 
such a volume. The possibility of finding a 
book of that type is as hopeless as finding a 
text that can teach a painter to be a great 
artist. 

Nevertheless, there is a way. The method 
of the artists. Literary writing must be 
achieved through the study and influence of 
the traditions of literature just as such masters 
of art, Renoir, Gauguin and Degas were 
taught and influenced by the traditions of 
painting. This is advice of the simplest sort, 
but it in itself is quite as useless to the 
young writer as it would have been for 
Daumier to have studied all the miscellane- 
ous canvases painted before his time. In- 
stead, Daumier limited himself to the Vene- 
tians, Angelo, Rembrandt and Velasquez; 
which is to say, he studied the worgs of men 
who contributed some new outlook or plastic 
creation to the traditions of art. 

Literature has similiar traditions, similar 
creators. That is what we must look into. 

These new creative elements might be 
termed as style; yet hardly in the sense ac- 
corded it by academic authorities. Style is 
not definitely the technical manner in which 
a thing is written. It is by no means ob- 
jective or material. It is highly personal for 
it is the peculiar way in which an author, 
painter or poet sees an object. Each man 
visualizes an object in a slightly different 


light than do other men. Therefore if the 
man is capable of handling his metier (paint, 
or drawing, or words and composition) so 
that he is able to record the impression 
exactly as he has seen or reacted to it, the 
result will be that he has created a style. 
Furthermore it is strictly personal to himself. 

There are many writers, gifted far above 
average, with this personal way of observing 
life. Their reactions are often more sensitive 
than is common but they are yet unable to 
produce a good piece of work. In analyzing 
their trouble one usually finds that they are 
unable to convert their reactions into a flow- 
ing literary form. Briefly, they are not 
masters of their metier. They lack com- 
positional ability and a funded knowledge 
of auditory, tactual and logical values of 
words. Expert acquaintance with word 
values is a prime necessity and it must not 
be imagined that the better writers merely 
run off their ideas without weighing each 
word and the proper placement of each word 
that they put their ideas into. 

Words in themselves and words in certain 
patterns have three distinctive values which 
a writer must understand before he can 
express his ideas in their fullest sense. These 
values are the ways in which words are 
charged with a meaning over and above 
their ordinary meaning. The first of these 
values is an auditory one. It is a sound 
value wherein words have an additional 
auditive or musical property conveying an 
added element to the sense. It is common in 
works of poetry such as those of Verlaine. 
In prose it appears less often but many 
examples may be found in Joyce's “Ulysses” 
which abounds with excellent auditory 
combinations — one as follows: 

“Inshore and farther out the mirror of 
water whitened, spurned by lightshod 
hurrying feet. White breasts of the dim 
sea. The twining stresses, two by two. 
A hand plucked the harp strings merging 
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their twining chords. Wavewhite wed- 

ded words shimmering on the dim tide.” 

It is utterly impossible for an intelligent 
reader not to get an added sensation of 
music, which music is appropriate to the 
mood of the picture painted by Joyce. He 
has skillfully used words that have a musi- 
cal sound similar to the idea he wished to 
express. 

Furthermore the first line of the above 
quotation, “water whitened, spurned by 
lightshod hurrying feet’, is a lucid example 
of the second way of over-charging words: 
—by tactual imagery. That is to say, by 
using words which have the ability to cast 
a definite image or images upon the visual 
imagination. In the passage from Joyce we 
are not only told that the sea is out there 
and its mirror-like surface is becoming wind 
chopped inta small waves. He tells us that 
very simply and then enriches the picture 
by bringing in another element of some 
invisible force such as horses swift as the 
wind spurning the water under their hoofs. 
Thus with a few exactly chosen and ar- 
ranged words a rich rhythmical double 
image is presented to the mind. Another 
author, less acquainted with word values and 
compositional rhythms. 

Following the auditory and tactual means 
of over-charging words comes the third and 
perhaps the least important method. It is 
called, logical. It concerns an intellectual 
play upon words and takes into considera- 
tion, not only the direct meanings, but also 
special habits of usage as in a satirical or 
ironical sense. This value is the most dif- 
ficult to master because of the delicate 
shades of meaning implyable. It is a liter- 
ary form practically untranslatable from or 
into foreign languages. 

Those in short are the three principal cat- 
agories of word values. Words with auditory 
properties, those with tactual values and 
those with logical values. 

Lately, in our own decade, a small group 
of writers have devised another technique 
in the use of words. They attempt to exploit 
words and ideas to their very bottommost 
sense, squeezing every possible meaning out 
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of them. Loose ends of an idea are not left 
to fly about so that what is to be said is not 
misunderstood. Examples of this method 
may be found in Gertrude Stein's, ‘Composi- 
tion as Explanation.’ When Stein makes a 
statement such as: 

“It is understood by this time that 
everything is the same except composi- 
tion and time,”. 

She does not stop there. She continues on- 
ward, exploiting the idea from every pos- 
sible angle, as: 

“It is understood by this time that 
everything is the same except composi- 
tion and time, composition and the time 
of the composition, and the time in the 
composition, etc,” 

for some six pages. 

Due to the limited field for this sort of 
endeavor and due to the comprehension of 
philology necessary, these exploitists have 
not become extremely important in the full 
stream of literature. Ye it is necessary for 
the average writer to be careful of how he 
uses words and what they are the symbols 
of. It is far better to exploit a word than to 
let it create an indefinite idea as is the case 
in the following excerpt from a feature article 
in a current newspaper. 

“There is no doubt that the changes 
wrought in recent years in the United 
States have made it a glorious place to 
live. From every point of view it is more 
agreeable to live there than in the 
past.” (1) 

In the last sentence the writer really meant 
that it is more agreeable to live there under 
present conditions than it was to live there 
during the less agreeable past decade. That 
is what the writer meant to say but due 
to careless construction and word combina- 
tions the writer has said that it is more 
agreeable to live in America than to live in 
the past. That all depends upon one’s 
tastes. Perhaps living in America might be 
more agreeable than living in the middle 
ages, or in the paeleozoic or any period 
previous to the writing of that article. 

Now to return to the original problem. 
How and where is the writer going to learn 
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the art of super-charging and using words 
in rhythmical patterns There are no 
teachers or text books on the subject. Never- 
theless we have the traditions of literature, 
traditions excessively rich in that which we 
seek. As in art, limitations must also be ap- 
plied here. Study must be limited to a certain 
few books which contribute definite new and 
creative elements to the technique of writing. 
Now to send someone searching among the 
shelves of literature for the few books con- 
taining these needed elements would be ask- 
ing him to waste twenty to thirty years in 
somewhat fruitless endeavor. He would be- 
come a student instead of a writer. 

By careful study and elimination a short 
list of books and authors that a young writer 
should have on his desk has been compiled 
so as to spare such unnecessary loss of time 
and trouble. The list is arranged more or 
less chronologically with wing notes concern- 
ing which volumes should be studied and in 
which languages they are most competently 
presented. Now languages of course are a 
problem. The average writer has not the 
time to acquire reading fluency in three or 
four languages. Nevertheless if only one or 
two languages are known the task becomes 
infinitely easier. French or Latin are prob- 
ably the most necessary. 


Homer: Read part of the ‘Illiad’ and the com- 
plete ‘Odessey.’ Even the inferiority of 
English translations cannot destroy the 
value and spirit of Homer. H. Salel’s 
translation in French is about the best 
that has been done in any language. 


Catullus and Horace for music. Preferably 
in the original. 


Dynastic poets. The Chinese can teach one 
more about loading language with fine 
tactual imagery than anyone. Try to 
get winged translations with the poems 
in Chinese with translation along side 
and a running commentary. 


Bible: St. James Vulgate. Pay particular at- 
tention to the force of the simple langu- 
age and the importance given to such 
connectives as, ‘and’, etc. 


Villon: Should be read in modern French 
translations with monocular glances at 
Swinbure’s and J. U. Nicholson's 
English versions. 


Shakespeare: With particular notice to his 
word arrangements. Side glances at his 
sonnets. 


Verlaine: To be read in French even if you 
don't understand it. Have someone with 
a good accent read it aloud. Refer to 
the Bergen Applegate translations in 
English. Pay particular attention to the 
music. 


Flaubert: ‘Trois Contes’ and ‘Bovary.’ Study 
his work in French if possible. Watch 
how his word rhythms connect sentences 
and paragraphs and bring about transi- 
tions. He has been probably the great- 
est single influence in modern writers 
such as Joyce, Pound, Jarry and others. 


Proust: To be looked at preferably in French 
If so, you must know the language well. 
An American publisher has brought out 
his work in twelve volumes. (2) It is not 
necessary to go through all of it. 


G. M. Hopkins: The poet will teach you 
something entirely new in the ways of 
distortion. Read also his notes and ob- 
servations on nature. 


The Moderns: This includes Joyce and 

Pound. Read Pound's ‘Spirit of Rom- 
ance’ for his Provencal work, then ‘The 
Cantos’ and see what new stresses and 
values are being given to words. 
Of Joyce, read ‘Ulysses,’ what there is 
of ‘Work in Progress’ and his ‘Penny 
Pomes.’ The first will teach what intensi- 
fication in meanings of words has come 
to. It will give one an idea of how far 
word rhythms can be carried in prose. 


It may appear odd that a few of the 
Greeks, Romans, Goethe, Cervantes, Dante, 
Shelley and various others are not included 
in the group. No mistake was made. They 
were purposefully omitted because they 
only contributed ideas, entertainment and 
representation to literature. They wrote well 
in forms created by someone else. They, in 
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ne way, created new techniques in literature. 
The principal element in writing, word 
values, gives rise to a second question that 


sooner or later faces the author. This second 


question is composition, the setting of words 
in arrangements which will bring out their 
greatest values. 

The problem has already been touched 
upon in the preceding pages where style 
has been called a writer's way of setting 
down what he has seen, as he has seen it in 
his own personal way. Repeating this again 
calls to attention two added necessities 
which should, and already have aided 
writers in putting their ideas more easily on 
paper. 

The first might be called the objective 
world itself. To have definite reactions as 
material for writing one should come in per- 
sonal contacts with the objects causing the 
reactions. Furthermore, not only come in 
contact, one should live among them as 
much as possible. A writer's characters 


should have lived once and the writer should 
have lived with them. If describing the sen- 


sation of caressing velvet, then caress it and 
know. Otherwise the impression will not be 
a vital one. All impressions that one writes 
about should have been an intergal part of 
one’s existence at some time or another be- 
fore they are taken out, held at a distance, 
turned and slowly described objectively. In 
that manner each object will acquire a per- 
sonal association that will unknowingly in- 
clude itself in one’s description of it. 

The second necessity that should aid one 
in turning these objective impressions into 
written forms is music. It acts as an infinite 
aid in giving one the feel of flow, of rhythm 
and unstatic interruption in composition. It 
is probably the finest mentor for that ele- 
ment which is so necessary in the short 
story. 

Listen to good music, well composed 
symphonic arrangements and become in- 
fused with the constant flow of the idea that 
passes through the entire composition. The 
sensitive listener will feel the fine transitory 
passages connecting one movement to 
another. Gradually fluidity will become as 
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second nature in the writer and will subcon- 
sciously appear in his work. 

Yet, to reveal itself in the written work 
there must necessarily be a cooperation be- 
tween the feeling for fluidity and the know- 
ledge of words. Certain words in certain 
arrangements are static, others fluid. Notice 
in the following passage from a short-story 
how the movement, which should be power- 
ful and swift, is retarded because too many 
static words were employed. 

“A man in oil-skins slammed the 
door of the pilot's cabin, closing out the 
wind that whirled through the room. He 
was a tall heavy-set man. His face 
was beaten and graven by salt spray 
which clung in small sparkling beads to 
the short wire of his beard and predom- 
inating brow. The man’s oil-skin jacket 
was sleek with light mist that glistened 
in the cabin light. The other at the 
wheel, a young man, continued to stare; 
his eyes piercing the wet glass window, 
watching a monotonous sea hover threat- 
eningly over the little boat and then sud- 
denly. heave away, fading mysteri- 
ously.” 

The story is very short and the idea is one 
of tremendous movement throughout. The 
first sentence begins fairly well but is soon 
interrupted by the painting of a static picture. 
It can all be given a smoother sweep by 
striking out elements that give a static reac- 
tion and by supplying only words that 
signify action and keep within the rhythm of 
the theme, as: 

“A man in oil-skins slammed the door 
of the pilot's cabin, shutting out the wind 
which whirled through the room. The 
queer light glistened upon his spray- 
moist face, sparkling the small beads 
that clung quivering to his beard and 
overset brows. He swayed heavily with 
the ship's floor. The other, a young man, 
continued to stare; his eyes piercing the 
shivering plate window, watching a 
monotonous sea hover impendingly over 
their little craft and suddenly heave 
away, fading mysteriously.” 

(Continued on page 398) 








The News Executives 
By GUILES DAVENPORT 


F you are a good reporter, inevitably you 

have the opportunity of becoming an 
editor. Which is not to say that you become 
an equally good editor. In fact, in no pro- 
fession do as many refuse opportunity for 
promotion as in newspaperdom. It is not to be 
denied, however, that the prospect of as- 
suming an executive status upon a news- 
paper is one of the attractive features of 
news reporting. 

It is my purpose in this article to devote 
a pargraph or two to each of the separate 
editorial chairs available upon the metropoli- 
tan newspaper, together with a word as to 
the qualifications therefor. 

Every large newspaper is dominated — 
in a news sense —by the Managing Editor 
and the City Editors. The former, with the 
Publisher, is the proper custodian of Policy 
and determines the editorial attitudes and 
basic news policy of the sheet. Obviously, 
he is also the principal liaison officer with 
the Business Department and it is one of his 
primary functions to maintain harmonious 
relations with that unpleasant individual, 
the Business Manager. It is the Managing 
Editor who tells the City Editor to ‘Lay off 
this story” or “Play that one up.” He is a 
Democrat or a Republican when he does not 
try to walk the fence. He is also the chap 
whose sardonic and practical eye fairly 
burns out those scintillant comments of 
yours anent a certain prominent politician 
or businessman: though he usually tells the 
City Editor to perform the actual service. If 
you are an ordinary reporter, you will have 
little contact with him, which is just as well 
for you. The higher you go in that capacity, 
however, the more valuable he is to you. He 
gets a handsome salary — usually. 

That grim, harassed and cynical individual 
known as the City Editor is your real friend 
on the paper. First, he gives out the assign- 
ments. When you are fairly frothing with 
the urge to handle that juicy murder case, 


he sends you out-to interview visiting Elks. 
When you cast a longing eye toward the 
State House, he chases you up alleys in 
search of cheap Ward heelers. He hounds 
your waking and sleeping hours with de- 
mands for more and livelier news-stories, less 
wordage and inspired observation. He mocks 
your dream of becoming a “writer” and not 
until you are another Ed Hill or Frank 
O'Malley will he say a kind word of your 
daily stint. The City Editor —and I speak 
from long and intimate experience —is the 
ONE member of the staff of the average 
newspaper who more closely measures up 
to that colorful and romantic standard set in 
such dramas as The Front Page and Five 
Star Final. He derides your ambition to spin 
words into brilliant phrases describing the 
eyebrows of the murderess on trial, but his 
talent for observation enables him to proph- 
esy days in advance what verdict the jury 
will bring in: and it is precisely in this capa- 
city for intelligent analysis of men and news 
that the value of the good City Editor is most 
apparent. He knows the difference between 
a good news tip and a false clue but he’ll 
continue to send you out upon both with 
complete lack of regard for your judgment 
of them, since it is his First job to teach you 
to dig up, develop and write newsstories. 
And he doesn’t care a damn for anything 
else. At least once a day he threatens, 
openly or with inward rancour, to tell the 
Business Manager to go to hell. He is a 
disciplinarian, a wise articulate cynic, a good 
friend, an exceedingly capable fellow and 
the fountainhead of what little romance is 
left in a glorious game. I do not know of 
one first-rate City Editor in the United States 
today who has not pounded every beat in 
town. He could and sometimes does double 
for everybody on the staff except the Manag- 
ing Editor and there are times when that 
pontifical fellow knuckles down before his 
inspired wrath—a wrath invoked when 





the life of a good news-story is at stake. 

Next the Feature Editor. Privately, let me 
confess that I like this job as well as any 
on any newspaper. First, because he it 
is who explores the possibilites of the stories 
behind the news: and second, because he 
has time for appraisal, development and ex- 
pansion of the myriad collateral interests 
which influence the policy of every publisher. 
He buys all feature material and can com- 
mand — with the aid of the few extra dollars 
at his disposal — the services of every mem- 
ber of the staff. He is distinguished by his 
familiarity with the broader aspects of news 
policy. He takes the story of the semi-secret 
political rebellion going on in the State House 
of which only hints have reached the news 
department, and, if he is clever, at the pre- 
cise moment when it will attract the most 
attention, brings out an inside story in which 
every drop of juice is wrested from it. He 
buys, begs or steals the illustrations for it 
and, if it is important enough, can usually 
command as much space as he needs for 


it. He keeps in constant contact with the 
national political, social and economic pic- 
ture in its unique relationship to his readers. 
He persuades the acquitted murderess to re- 
cord for posterity the immortal and sordid 


epic of her conflict with Life. He induces 
the visiting celebrity to permit a staff-writer 
to ghost’ the splendid tale of his scintillant 
career and, with that perspicacy for which 
he is famed, usually manages to do it at the 
minimum cost. He watches the news col- 
umns for the “story behind the story.’’ He 
encourages members of the news staff to 
bring their adventures and inside stuff to him 
since they are a full fount of publishable 
material of the type which is not, in the best 
sense of the word, “news” and yet belongs in 
a ‘’news” paper. 

The large daily that publishes a Sunday 
edition requires the services of a Sunday 
Editor. This individual — according to my 
observation — is usually a graduate reporter 
with a talent for make-up and “ornamenta- 
tion.” He does-not write or direct the writing 
of news and features, but assembles them. 
He buys the comics and assists the depart- 
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ment heads in the arrangement of their sec- 
tions. He works amiably with the mechani- 
cal department and by wiles peculiar to him- 
self alone, persuades the compositors to toil 
endless hours in order that a perfect balance 
of news, features, art, comics and departmen- 
tal material are assembled into a perfect 
whole that will sell everywhere for ten cents. 

The smallest newspaper finds itself com- 
mitted to the necessity of departmentalizing. 
There may be a period of weeks when Real 
Estate and Society will dominate, in the mat- 
ter of space, the daily production, though 
these departments are usually subordinated 
(again as to space) to the news departments. 
It would be difficult to say, however, that 
merely because Real Estate and Society are 
important that they are more important to 
the success of a newspaper than the Sports, 
Movie, Magazine or Theatre sections. Each 
of these departments has its own editor and 
certainly the most important of them, from 
the standpoint of influence, reader-interest 
and responsibility, is the Sports Editor. More 
and more, during these times, the importance 
of the Sports Section is increasing. From a 
mere ancillary and despised aim of the daily 
newspaper the Sports Section has come to 
dominate, according to some, as much as 
one-third of the reader interest. When the 
Sporting Editor was once at the whim of the 
City Department he now manages, several 
times a week, to break Page 1. Sporting 
Editors are still newspapermen primarily but 
they command the high-priced services of 
famous athletes and commentators. In no 
sense involved with the policy of the paper 
they command a very substantial budget, 
they dispatch their experts to contests all 
over the world, their lineage increases in 
annual leaps and their freedom from the irk- 
some considerations of politics and business 
make their lives, comparatively speaking, a 
bed of journalistic roses. It is not to be denied 
that the literary talent demanded of a good 
sports-writer is also of an increasingly high 
order. Many of them—Grantland Rice, 
Damon Runyon and Paul Gallico are a few 
— have ventured into the fields of fiction and 
article writing with tremendous success. The 
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Sports Editor can usually wreak the neces- 
sary cash from the Managing Editor to em- 
ploy visiting experts. He can, and does, 
shamelessly sentence his staff to the task of 
doing biographies and short features for 
every new champion who rides over the 
horizon — and championships are changing 
daily. His expense account is generous, the 
demands upon his energy tremendous, his 
adventures wierd—in a strictly journal- 
istic sense — and he is growing in signifi- 
cance. The Sports Editor may have under 
him experts in Golf, Hockey, Yachting, Motor- 
boating, Skeet, Fishing and Skating, to say 
nothing of scads of Baseball, Football and 
Tennis specialists all of whom are paid start- 
ling sums for queer combinations of report- 
ing and personality-writing. And all this in 
the sacred name ‘of Reader Interest. Free 
passes of every event are his without the ask- 
ing, he travels extensively and life is gen- 
erously colorful for him — IF he likes Sports. 
Take the job if you like it. You won't hold 
it if you do n't. 


It seems to some of us that Book, Theatre, 
Music and “cultural” editors should occupy 
more important places in the modern journal- 


istic scene. Yet they do not for the very 
simple and obvious reason that interest in 
these activities is not only limited as to popu- 
lar appeal but by seasonal and other in- 
fluences. The Theatre Department — one 
of the most engrossing—is of importance 
only in the larger metropolitan papers such 
as the New York Times and Herald Tribune, 
the Chicago Tribune, etc., and is only inci- 
dental in smaller cities where first rank 
theatrical entertainment is purely a seasonal 
affair. It is significant that Dramatic Editors 
in New York and Chicago alone are familiar 
to newspaper readers throughout the 
country. Such men as Percy Hammond and 
George Jean Nathan and their little coterie 
are genuine experts. They know the theatre 
and it is quite possible that they would make 
a success in it in any other capacity. The 
theatrical “critic” in smaller papers is usu- 
ally that member of the staff who entertains 
private ambitions among these lines. He 
probably handles the Book Section, too, and 


may be, we regret to say, somewhat despised 
by the balance of the staff. In the smaller 
cities, the Theatre and Book Sections seldom 
pay for their upkeep and are maintained for 
their cultural value and good will. The 
editors of these departments are usually 
ordinary reporters who maintain them as a 
side-line. You are not advised to set your 
cap for such jobs if you are interested in 
promotion and cash returns. 

The Real Estate, Society, Automobile and 
Financial Editors are specialists in their par- 
ticular field and seldom pretend to be gen- 
uine newspapermen. Their value lies in their 
practical knowledge of the problems of their 
departments, their large local acquaintance 
and their ability to coordinate the technical 
“news” that fills their columns with the ef- 
forts of the Advertising and Business Depart- 
ments. The wider the experience and 
broader the approach of Real Estate and Fin- 
ancial and Automobile Editors, the better 
their opportunities. They decry “writing” per 
se but are masters in make-up. A good look- 
ing section with plenty of Art and Advertis- 
ing is their goal. The Society Editor— al- 
most always feminine — approaches her 
problem with the peculiar gusto which seems 
to attend those uncloistered spirits to whom 
Names and Important People represent the 
whole of life. There is no way of assessing 
with precision the value of a society page, 
yet no newspaper worth its salt in this coun- 
try pretends to get along without one such 
page and usually many more. It is gen- 
erally agreed that the good Society Editor 
is one who can go anywhere Society goes: 
if she knows several thousand people by 
their first names so much the better. There 
is, in this Department an undeniable oppor- 
tunity for writing and the collection of fic- 
tional material. Do not hope to get into this 
Department unless you have that sometimes 
mysterious asset called Background. Other- 
wise, you'd be much happier anywhere else 
—perhaps even on the Financial Editor's 
staff. There, at least, you might learn the 
connection between bank accounts and 
society. 

(Continued on page 395) 





Editing the Manuscript 


By EDWARD WEEKS 


T is an editor's duty to cut when neces- 

sary, to call forward and to inspire when 
a writer's initiative is low, and in time of 
stress to suggest that very title which will 
give a fillip to the whole. Remember Michel- 
angelo’s fine saying, ‘The more the marble 
wastes, the more the statue grows.” Re- 
member the lady who complimented a 
bishop on his sermon, but added that she 
thought it was a bit too long. ‘Madam, I 
did not have time to make it shorter.” We 
are all of us addicted to long-windedness, 
and it usually takes our wives or some other 
patient first reader to tell us so. I have 
known of autobiographical notes which ran 
to nearly eight hundred thousand words, but 
which were breathed on by a capable editor 
and came out a readable book of one eighth 
the size. I have known where small omis- 
sions amounting in all to but three thousand 
words were a means of shifting sentiment- 
ality into true feeling. Have patience with 
the editor if he wants you to leave out things: 
he is probably right. 

Or let us suppose that a good title is miss- 
ing. I recall a short story submitted, then 
sent back for revision; resubmitted and re- 
turned for still other alterations. On its third 
call it was accepted. All during this process 
it was known as “The Dago Pig Episode,” 
for that was what the author called it. But 
when it was published it was ‘Pigs is Pigs,” 
and the editor had done the christening] 

Nothing tempts an editor quite so much as 
the possibility of revision. Again and again 
I have come upon book manuscripts, stiff, 
crude, ungainly, or extravagant, manuscripts 
which on the surface deserve rejection, yet 
within which is source material whose gen- 
uine promise gleams through the verbiage. 
If the whole thing could only be taken to 
pieces and then put together again (by some 
power other than the author's), what a book 
we should have. ‘Had we but world enough 
and time...!" In such cases I should much 


prefer to write a letter of frank criticism 
rather than of polite evasion were it not that 
the first course is apt to get me into trouble. 
If a manuscript has seriously interested me 
I shall probably take notes about it, and if 
these point to a disappointing conclusion 
they may also show where and why the 
story has gone off the track... Should these 
be embodied in the letter of rejection? In 
the ‘Atlantic's’ office the legend persists of 
how Mr. Page struggled to reform the work 
of a feminine contributor who made the 
grade once, but never again. Not from any 
lack of trying or revision. Mr. Page would 
offer suggestions, the lady would revise and 
revise and revise; he would expostulate and 
she exasperate, but to no avail. He once 
threatened to spank her, yet even then the 
result was no better than tears. Thus an 
editor sadly concludes from his experience 
that a book, declined and then revised by 
the author at his suggestion, in seven cases 
out of ten will probably fail to overcome the 
original objection. Yet always he rememb- 
ers the exception when the improvement pro- 
duced a national success. 

And there is a third factor: the time and 
industry which are represented in the writer's 
work, and out of respect for which something 
more than a non-committal reply is due. In 
the face of such circumstances I think the 
rejection should be as specific as the interest 
warrants. If the editor holds little hope for 
the manuscript he need only mention the 
main objections to it; if, on the other hand, 
he believes that it might perhaps be salvaged 
he should be specific even to chapter and 
page. The writer must understand that he 
is undertaking a revision with no definite 
assurance of acceptance, yet even so I think 
he will generally take the gamble. Writers, 
it seems to me, are hard put to it for im- 
partial and experienced advice. 

I have said that if a manuscript interests 
me seriously, if it absorbs me to such an 
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extent that I foresee its publication, I shall 
probably take notes about it. These notes 
will aim to detect such phrasing as is not 
well fitted to the substance, and they may 
run down technical misstatements and those 
repetitions of certain favorite words which 
have a way of escaping even the most 
scrupulous writers. More important still are 
the following responsibilities which in vary- 
ing degree are met with in almost any pub- 
lishable manuscript:— 


1. Episodes which are incredible. Invari- 
ably an author will defend such incidents 
by declaring that they actually happen. But 
that is not the point: they must assume the 
air of reality in print. Episodes that stretch 
the reader's credulity to the breaking point 
can usually be mended by omitting extra- 
vagant details. 


2. Loose ends. Many an author has a 
habit of turning away from his. episodes be- 
fore their conclusions are fully understood 
by the reader. The editor should accord- 


ingly indicate those paragraphs which need 


amplifying. 


3. Indentification of characters. In long 
books having a large personnel the author 
may reintroduce the names of people whom 
the reader has forgotten since first they were 
mentioned. A reminder of their indentifica- 
tion must therefore be inserted. 


4. The threat of libel. Through the mouths 
of his characters the author may say some 
harsh things about living people and institu- 
tions. Will they stand the test of law? Libel 


suits are seldom worth the notoriety and 
expense involved. 


5. Slang and colloquialisms. They must 
be timely. Whether they apear in the 
author's introspection or in the character's 
dialogue they must not be used in advance 
of their actual currency. No Victorian ever 
said, This is a lousy play!” 


6. Improprieties. In much modern fiction 
there will likely be passages a shade lurid, 
passages of over-determined brutality, pas- 
sages whose sexuality or plain animal 
husbandry are meant to hit you between the 
eyes. Shall they be preserved as they stand, 
or should they be glossed over? An editor 
is apt to follow his instinct, which at its best 
is synonymous with good sense. 


7. Manuscripts too long for their own good. 
In which case the extraneous flesh should 
be cut away, more often in paragraphs than 
in pages and always so as not to cut main 
arteries. The House of Exile, Grandmother 
Brown's Hundred Years, Forty-Niners, each 
of them was reduced by a total of between 
twenty to thirty thousand words. 


You may think I am implying a sense of 
infallibility on the part of the editor, which 
I do not intend. I know of too many cases 
of mistaken judgment even to have that kind 
of stiff meck. My hope is that where one 
publisher misses the promise in a manuscript 
another will be almost sure to detect it. In 
any case, as between author's agents, 
teachers of composition, and enthusiastic 
friends, I would take the publisher's word as 
the least partial. 





Pieces to a Quilt 
By MARI SANDOZ 


Whose “Old Jules,” to be published October 31, has been awarded the 1935 
Atlantic $5000 Non-fiction Prize. 


HE Lang eighty contained not even a shirt-tail 

patch of level ground. Most of it was a deep gul- 
lied cup of gravel and crumbling sandstone, sloping 
abruptly into a dark pool. Now and then a glimpse 
of a summer cloud lay on the still surface but its white- 
ness only accentuated the dark reflections from the 
ten-foot bank of volcanic ash just above the water line. 
Even the cress-grown spring didn’t bubble but welled up 
with the slow complaint of green water under ice. 

Back from the pool, under a solid nose of stone, 
squatted Lang's old shack, weathered to the gray of 
ashes. A silent little creek slipped pasi the sagging 
doorstep and out between sheer sandstone bluffs to- 
ward the hay flats north, as though eager to escape the 
deep pool, the stark canyon walls and the shack, 
empty since the man who built it hanged himself there 
with a silk muffler. 

At least it was assumed he hanged himself. Sarah 
Reifer, schooled in patience with her slow-witted son, 
asked no questions when he brought home a square 
of figured silk with a corer cut off. He washed and 
ironed it and made blocks for his crazy quilt. It was 
all right. Somebody was always giving him old silk 
pieces. 

A week later, when the mail carrier mentioned that 
Lang’s newspapers were piling up at the box, Rusty 
flung his clumsy hands about in a frenzy at the slow- 
ness of his tongue. 

"I-I-I forgot to tell. Lang died.” 

The father and two neighbors went over and found 
that it was so. Lang had died, of hanging, probably 
with the muffler, as Rusty tried to explain. He had 
seen the man, and fancying the pretty silk, cut him 
down. It was August. The sheriff came out that 
night. 

They took Lang outside, burned a little plug tobacco 
on a stove lid and looked around but there wasn't 
anything, no papers, no letters, nor even a trunk, only 
the name of a New York tailor in his coat, which 
didn't mean anything. Lang’s hands had been small 
and soft, never touched work. Just another hide-out. 

Although Lang had lived in the canyon five years, 
not even the neighborly Jacob Reimer knew anything 
about him except that he was graying, never got farther 
from his place than the mail-box and always seemed 
to have money for the groceries the mail-carrier brought 
out. None of his neighbors had seen him more than 
once or twice, unless it was Rusty. 

“That half-wit ought to be looked after,” a suspicious 
newcomer suggested. 

“Aw, Rusty wouldn't hurt a fly,” the sheriff defended. 
“His father’s a damned good neighbor; too good to get 
ahead.” 


And there it was. 

A week after the write-up of the sad End, as the local 
paper called it, a woman, a young one, came to the 
county seat with the clipping. She made a fuss because 
Lang was already buried. No, she had no idea who 
he was. 

A few days later Sarah Reimer spoke to her husband 
over Rusty’s empty chair. 

“He took his quilt blocks away this morning and 
then came back for that old revolver. I haven't seen 
anything of him since.” 

Jacob brushed his thinning hair back decently and 
looked with friendly blue eyes upon his wife’s uneasi- 
ness. 

“I will see to it,” he said . 

After supper he went out to smoke his pipe and wait 
for his son. On the way through Sarah’s flowers he 
picked a golden calendula for the bib of his wash- 
bleached overalls, as Rusty often did. Then he leaned 
both tired elbows over the garden gate and looked off 
into the sunset, into the evening haze over the meand- 
ering creek and its soft green clumps of willow. Perhaps 
he should straighten the bed as he had helped his 
neighbors do long ago; cut out the willows. But a stream 
laid out by compass, hurrying away between weed- 
grown ridges of dirt and sod torn from their place in the 
earth — no, he preferred the first yellow green of spring 
creeping shyly into the willow clumps, long grass dip- 
ping into the little stream in mid-summer, thin knives 
of anchor ice on the back-water in the fall. 

Sometimes he could not forget the drouth and hail, or 
that his wife had once been ambitious to have a big 
house too, and a broad red barn, but she never com- 
plained. She had been as ready as he to spend the 
butter money for those five little Meyers last week. 
She even sewed all night so they could have dresses 
to wear to the funeral of their father who started home 
with too much Short Grass moon aboard and drove off 
into a canyon. Jacob was glad about the dresses. 
There should always be something nice to remember 
about funerals. 

By the time his pipe was cold a black speck broke 
from the bluffs toward the Lang eighty, followed by 
a@ grotesque shadow down the long, sun-gilded slope. 
It was Joseph Rusty, as the neighbors called him, 
on flea-bitten, stiffkneed old Sarry. On her back 
lurched the top the sun-sensitive Rusty made of two 
forged rake-teeth fastened to the broken cantle of his 
old saddle, with canvas across them. Bobbing up and 
down like a jockey in his short stirrups, canvas flop- 
ping and rods rattling, Rusty rode towards his home. 

When he saw his father waiting between the holly- 
hocks, his flat face softened into a broad, short-toothed 
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grin and his eyes flecked with yellow glints. After the 
old mare was fed and curried he picked up the sack 
of water-cress he brought his mother and walked beside 
Jacob to the house, the silence of good feeling between 
them. 

Once or twice the father looked past the lamp to 
his son's thick mat of coarse, sorrel curls, his heavy 
shoulders stooped over the clumsy fingers. It seemed 
foolish to ask Joseph what he had been doing. Never 
in his twenty years had his father ever known him to 
harm a living thing. Even after a day of fasting he 
was eating very slowly because this unreasonable pro- 
cedure seemed to please his mother. Because Jacob 
saw this he was a little ashamed and hid behind talk 
of his work. Tomorrow he would help the Johnsons, 
and the next day Ivan Vach. 

Rusty went to bed unquestioned. 

Not until a year later did the community discover 
the cave that Lang had dug in the bluffs overlooking his 
shack and the canyon. The opening was concealed 
behind a big sandstone boulder with just enough space 
to slip in at one side. He even had a little fireplace 
opening into a gully. 

Rusty had evidently found it long before. At least 
that seemed to be where he took his quilt blocks and 
later the phonograph his father bought at a sale for 
a quarter, with a stack of French and German records 
nobody wanted thrown in. Rusty liked them. He pulled 
out the carved wood front of the machine so he could 
get his head closer to the sound and kept it going. 
When his mother’s inpatience became too evident, he 
shambled out into the yard with the phonograph in a 
gunny sack. That was how the cave was discovered. 
A visiting geologist examining the bank of volcanic ash 
heard a scratchy but unmistakable rendition of the 
Jewel Song from Gounod’s Faust drift thinly down to 
him. He followed the sound. As his shadow struck 
the mouth of the cave Rusty sprang up, swinging an 
old revolver like a club. 

"T-I-I thought you was him,” was all the explanation 
he would give. The geologist catalogued Rusty at a 
glance and dismissed the incident. But he was pleased 
when the youth took him into a deeply washed draw 
where a ledge of rock with bones in it lay exposed. 
In return he sent Rusty two records by the mail man, 
a Tyronlean yodel and a laughing Chaliapin. Rusty 
liked the yodel best. 

News of the cave spread. Lang had been hiding 
out. But when nobody could produce any details, the 
sightseers soon tired of his cave. Rusty went back 
to it now, but openly, begging cookies from his mother 
or potatoes and eggs to roast in the fireplace so he 
wouldn't have to come home at noon. Several times 
tough fellows from town came out with bottles. They 
tried to get him to do things fit only for pigs. When 
he wouldn't they wanted him to drink Short Grass moon 
with them, but it burned his mouth and choked him 
and that seemed reason enough to refuse it. So he sat 
away from them, watching under his bushy brows as 
from behind sandstone boulders. Their kind laughed 


at him away from the cave. They could go. 

When they kept coming back he got a skunk carcass 
from Old Amos, who trapped a little. After they went 
away the last time he scoped the contaminated sand 
down the slope carried in clean dirt and built a smudge 
of twisted mint from the creek bank in the fireplace. 
When the cave was sweet again he listened to the 
yodel and tried to forget the black mist of things that 
had been said and done. 

After that nobody came to the cave to bother him 
and from the earliest spring winds until the narrow 
tongues of grass along the creek were the autumn 
brown of young beaver, Rusty's old mare, Sarry, spent 
many days picketed above the bluffs. When the July 
noon heat made Rusty’s head ache, he spent hours on 
the crazy quilt, arranging and rearranging the blocks 
a hundred times before he sewed them, taking joy in 
the feel and the color, although all dark, shiny things 
were red to him. He never went near the Lang shack, 
even before people said that it was haunted. 

Once several squirts from the community brought a 
Hallowe’en fruit jar of white dynamite. They went home 
pretty well scratched up and muddy, as though their 
departure had been a hasty one. After that Rusty had 
the canyon to himself, he and the cat, Bidge. 

That was his own name for her, as the cat was his 
own. His mother, tired of the constant mewiag of 
hungry kittens underfoot, told Rusty to take the old 
cray and white tabby out a:d drown her. 

“B-b-but she don’t like water. She swim out,” he 
argued, trying very hard to manage his tongue well 
for his mother. 

“Of course,” Sarah Reimer agreed. ‘Get the old 
clothes-line hanging on the post and tie a rock to her 
neck.” 

Rusty scratched his head, exposing his short teeth 
in a doubtful smile. 

“Please do as I tell you.” 

Rusty got his equipment on old Sarry, and with Bidge 
mewing across the saddle before him, the clothes-line 
snaking along behind him like an Indian's picket Tope, 
he disappeared toward Lang canyon. The mother 
watched him out of sight and then returned to her 
churning. 


The next morning the cat was crying outside the 
screen door. 

“I just knew it would be like that. Now take her 
out and tie a rock to her tight so she won't come back, 
or perhaps I had better do it myself.” 

Rusty pulled at the lobe of his ear and grunted. The 
cat didn’t return. After that he tied her up in a web 
of clothes-line in the cave every time he left. 

During corn-plowing time Rusty usually helped. Wear- 
ing a watersoaked red handkerchief under his rush 
hat, the corners flopping about his face, he wielded a 
hoe against the weeds in the rows. He didn’t like it and 
when heat dances shimmered before his eyes and the 
sweat trickled down his broad shoulder blades, he 
loitered along, wondering if he was certain enough 
which were sunflowers and which corn. But only until 
his father came by with the walking cultivator, his 





round shoulders furry with dust, his horny hands reach- 
ing out to pull the weeds the shovels missed. Then 
Rusty's head felt better. He could tell the difference 
between weeds and corn quite clearly, and after supper 
he could have music. 

One evening as he plodded down towards his cave, 
the window in the Lang shack suddenly glowed as 
from a lamp. Rusty looked towards the moon, standing 
big and full on the horizon, but it was not that, for 
the canyon was a deep cup of shadow. He wanted 
music but he couldn't have drunks in his cave, so he 
sprawled out on a sandy cliff, the cat across his chest, 
and looked into the face of the moon. It had dark 
spots like black canyons. Perhaps throwing pebbles 
at the shack might scare them away down there. But 
it was too much bother, after hoeing. 

Sometime after the moon rose high enough to light 
the sandstone bluffs to a blue-white, Rusty realized 
there was a splashing in the little pond. He dumped 
the cat away and sneaking down the gully, squatted 
on a knee of rock overlooking the water. A girl swam 
the moon-gilded pond as smoothly as an otter, then 
turned and flailing her white arms upon the water, 
made a crystal and silver showering all about her. At 
the far side she climbed out upon a bit of rock, her 
wat body gleaming like pale silk. Folding her palms 
toge:her she cut the air and water, disappearing as 
completely into the still pond as though she had never 
teen. Rusty hugged his knees and watched her come 
up, ehake moonlit drops and weeds flying from her 
streaming hair, and stretch out upon a bit of sand, 
breathing in soft little gasps almost lost under the 
mouinful complaint of the spring. 

Suddenly far up the slope the deserted cat mewed 
and came bounding to Rusty, arching her back against 
him. The girl heard but she did not retreat from the 
watching figure hunched dark on the rock. 

“Who are you—spying on me?” 

When there was no answer, she picked up something, 
a dark garment that shimmered like the moon on black 
water, slipped it about her and approached the youth 
with the green eyes of the cat beside him. 

“Who are you and what do you want here?” 

Still Rusty gave her no answer, staring instead at the 
lounging robe tied with a long, loose bow. 

“P-p-pretty ribbon, red ribbon,” he said, as though 
to himself, reaching out a finger for an end. 

“Oh.” The girl was relieved. Then she smiled coyly, 
running the end through her fingers. ‘Do you like it?” 

“P-p-pretty,” he said again, rubbing his thick hands 
together. 

“Have you a knife? I'll give you one.” 

But he had no knife, as his shaking head indicated, 
and so she deftly twisted one tie about her to hold the 
robe and ripped the other off. Rusty took the ribbon 
from her hand, making a little sucking noise between 
his teeth. 

“T-l-l show you my quilt —” 

“Quilt, did you say quilt?” 

His head waggled up and down as he stroked his 
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rough thumb over the silk. 

The girl snapped a casual finger at the cat and 
asked if they lived near. Rusty pointed off towards 
the north. The woman nodded a little and strolled 
away to the shack. A long time after she was gone 
the two plodded up the steep incline. ‘Pretty ribbon, 
red ribbon,” he told the cat, speaking easily enough 
now that there was no one but Bidge. 

After he had been in bed an hour, his mind a vague 
pattern of moonlight on the dark robe of a girl, he 
remembered that he still had his shoes and pants on. 
Growling like a dog disturbed at his rest, he pulled 
them off. At last he slept. 

After that he watched the woman almost as much 
as he listened to the phonograph. A few times he 
perched on the bank outside her doorstep, delighted 
with the sheen of her dress, the play of her spiked 
heels. At first she moved in a cloud of annoyance, 
perhaps even of fear, but later she got so she waved 
to him, tried to dawdle away a little time talking. One 
evening she approached very close to him with a letter. 

“Will you take this to the post office and tell no one 
where you got it?” she asked. 

Rusty shook his head, remembering a blur of faces 
there that laughed at him. 

“The mail-box then?” 

Yes, he could do that, bobbing his head vigorously 
in delight. When she tried to give him a quarter he 
growled and made a grab at her dress. 

“S-s-scraps!" 

Scraps? What did he want with them? Didn't he 
get enough to eat? 

Scraps! He insisted upon scraps, fingering the ma- 
terial of her skirt. When she still did not understand 
he brought a canvas-rolled bundle from his cave and 
spread his crazy quilt over her lap, clinging to a corner 
all the while.. 

“P-p-pretty,” he said. 

“Gorgeous!” 

Rusty regarded the strange word dubiously, turing 
it over in his mind as he might a stick of chewing gum 
from a stranger, afraid it was a joke. 

“But I didn’t make the dress. There are no scraps,” 
the girl said, and dragged him back to the matter of 
the mail-box. He rushed off and was back in half 
an hour, motionless, watching her swim from the knee 
of rock, now and then rubbing fat blue sparks from the 
cat. 

But the idyllic isolation of Lang's canyon couldn't last. 
A woman, particularly a strange young woman living 
in the shack where the man hanged himself, was a 
welcome diversion, even in the busy haying season. 
When the first investigator reported that she was slim 
as a movie actress and had hair like a brass wash- 
board, there was an epidemic of grouse hunting over 
that way. Women with straying men suddenly de- 
veloped a taste for water-cress. But the shack door 
remained closed to all of them. At the post office 
and at sales there were conjectures.. Perhaps a con- 
stable might go over to find out who she was. Still, 
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as no heirs ever appeared for the place, there wasn't 
much to do. The mail carrier admitted that he brought 
her out, left groceries for her every week at Lang's 
old box. She got no mail and gave him no name. 

Then somebody saw Rusty sitting on a hump of rock 
watching the house, the gray and white cat at his 
side. 

"T'l. talk to him," Jacob Reimer told his wife and she 
had to be content. 

After supper Rusty seemed eager to escape but his 
father motioned him to stay. ‘Want to help me catch 
sparrows tonight?” 

Rusty's short upper lip drew back in a grin. He liked 
catching sparrows if his father held the lantern and 
let him run along the stringers and reach into the nests 


and nooks until his pockets were full. But it was only: 


a game, for he could never bear to see the little birds 
killed, and after counting them, stroking the quivering 
backs, feeling the pounding of their little hearts against 
his palms he let them ‘go, one after another, until all 
were lost in the darkness. Then he liked to lie back 
in the hay, his arms under his head, while his father 
talked of his own boyhood, and his three brothers. 

“B-b-brothers,” Rusty. would say, almost as though his 
impediment of speech were all that made him different. 
“Brothers fine.” 

Then his father always looked away into the dark- 
ness. There could never be any others but Jacob was 
thankful. Almost-he had lost everything — the son and 
the mother. 

“Bedtime, son,” he would say, very gently. But to- 
night there was more. ‘You aren't bothering the woman 
on the Lang place?” he asked. 

Rusty moved his head in the hay. ‘S-s-she give me 
ribbon, red ribbon he said after a time.” 

So? Then it was good. And now to bed. 

The next evening a dark cloud leaned out of the west 
and sent low rumbles of thunder before it as Rusty 
started old Sarry towards the Lang eighty. The mother 
looked after him. 

“It is good,” the father said. ‘She gave him a ribbon 
—red, he calls it.” 

The mother was not entirely satisfied. ‘What does 
she want here — such a woman?” 

Her husband looked up from his paper. “It can not 
mean anything to us and to Joseph.” 

At the cave Bidge, neglected for two days, her pan 
of water almost dry, rubbed against Rusty with loud 
purrs. He pulled her ears and stretched out on the 
sand to watch the woman. She came from the spring 
with a pail, stopped, looked all about as she always 
did lately, and then disappeared into the house to make 
the window full of light. 

In the west the thunder cloud was sending a long 
arm around behind them and the. lightning brightened. 
A car roared along the mail road. Rusty looked for 
the shafts of light against the clouds as it climbed 
Peeler’s hill, but there were none. 

Just when he first saw the man creeping. through 
the dusk towards the shack Rusty -could not tell. It 






was as though he clotted from the gloom across the: 
creek, taking form as he circled the house. He sneaked 
to the window, then to the door, as a cat stalks a bird.’ 
Silently Rusty slipped down a draw and flattened him- 
self against the shack. 

Inside there was a little cry, not loud, but like that 
of a young badger he caught once. There were words, 
quick, fending ones from the woman, ‘slow, hard ones 
like stones dropping into deep water from the man. A 
stirring in his mind troubled Rusty, a memory almost 
tangible. Then he had it. It was the man: And after 
he left, Lang had been dead. 

Rusty's lips curled back from his teeth. He threw 
a handful of sand over his head and loped: up - the 
steep incline to the cave. Gripping the old revolver 
by the barrel like a club of stone he charged down the 
slope. From the window he saw the woman was not 
yet hanging. She had the table between them, but the 
man clutched her wrist and ran a taunting hand up hér 
arm while she flinched like a wild horse that would paw 
a man down. when the moment came. . 

In the doorway Rusty blinked once from the glare 
of light, took aim and brought the gun down upon 
the bald spot at the man's crown. He swayed, half- 
turning, and slumped into the shadow of the table. 

“Well,” the woman sdid with a little laugh as she 
rubbed her wrist. . “You killed him. Now we better 
get him out, bury him.” 

Rusty looked from her to the floor, his eyes blurring. 
He wiped at them with his thick fingers. They ‘cleared 
a little and, dropping the revolver with a clatter, he 
vanished into the darkness. At his heels ran a faint 
patter of rain. 

For a moment the woman hesitated, but when the 
man stirred, groaned, she grasped the revolver and with 
flat lips she brought the butt down into his temple. 
It gave like ice-crusted mud: 

Before she could straighten up, Rusty was back with 
the clothes line. Not looking at her at all he dragged 
the man away to the pond, tied him close to a big rock 
and rolled both into the water. There was a deep plunk 
but the lap of the far ripples was lost in the increasing 
patter of rain. 

Rusty wiped the sweat from his face and trying to 
remember something, went back tothe shack. Before 
his approaching bulk the woman once more took refuge 
behind the table. Rusty stopped in the doorway, eyes 
blinking and searching the floor. 

“G¢g-give me the shooter,” he demanded, his voice 
suddenly: harsh. 

For a moment she faced him, then slowly she laid 
the gun on the table. Rusty took it, wiped the skin and 
blood from the butt on his overalls and went through 
the door. 

“Where — where are you going?” she asked, in new 
fear. 

But the doorway was empty. 

In the cave Rusty sat on a rock a long time, his hand 
making rhythmic poppings of sparks from the back of 

(Continued on page 397) 


Rafael Sabatini 


MAN - WRITER - FISHERMAN 
By DALE WARREN 


T may surprise you somewhat to hear 

that Rafael Sabatini is an Englishman.. 
Yet if you were to spend five minutes in his 
company I do not think you would question 
this statement. Of course his name tells you 
at once of his Italian ancestry, and if by 
chance you were to dine with him at an 
Italian restaurant, and hear him praise an 
exceptionally fine spaghetti or ravioli, then 
his. accent would give him away immedi- 
ately. Pouring out a glass of the chianti, he 
might even tell you that his father was an 
Italian opera singer and that his birthplace 
was Jesi, an obscure and diminutive city in 
the Italian marches. However, his mother 
was an Englishwoman, and hers is, at least, 
his adopted country. 

To all intents and purposes Rafael Sabatini 
is the perfect English gentleman. His tailor 
is in Bond Street, his haberdasher in Saville 
Row. He never appears on the street with- 
out a pair of spotless Chamoix gloves. He 
even wears a monocle — or eye-glass as he 
calls it— but I must tell you it is designed 
for service and not for swank. He is a 
member of the Wine Committee of the Sav- 
age Club, and always travels first class on 
railway trains. Some of his best friends call 
him “Raffles,” although now and then a pal 
will breeze up to him at the Picadilly with a 
hearty ‘Buona sera, mio Rafaelo."” Once in 
New York a taxi-driver turned to him and 
said: “It is the greatest pleasure to be driv- 
ing you, Mr. Sabatini.” "Oh", returned Saba- 
tini,” have you read my books?” “No,” 
answered the swarthy man at the wheel, "I 
used to hear your father sing at La Scala in 
Milan.” 

The adjective “meticulous” fits Rafael 
Sabatini like a glove. There is nothing 
casual, slipshod or careless about him or a- 
bout his work. His historical backgrounds 
are the last word in accuracy, his plots are 


worked out with consummate ingenuity, and 
last but not least, his language is so gram- 
matically correct that it would pass muster 
with any sixth-grade teacher of English —a 
boast that cannot be made of every novelist. 
He is decidedly not one of the writers to whom 
irate readers write, pointing out anachron- 
isms and showing off superior knowledge of 
dates, habits and customs. His fan mail is, 
however, quite as large, I should say, as 
that of any modern writer, excepting, of 
course, those who fall into the Beatrice Fair- 
fax class. 

Now for Rafael Sabatini the writer. His 
name is so well known, his reputation is so 
firmly established, that whenever a new 
novel of his is published, it is merely neces- 
sary to announce it as “the new Sabatini,” 
for his readers know what to expect — and 
are seldom disappointed. His characters 
are the dare-devils of history, his pages ring 
with the crack of pistols and the sounds of 
duelling, his canvasses are bright with paint- 
ed pirate ships. that ride the waves of for- 
gotten. seas. 

Now that he is a best-seller on two con- 
tinents, his face lights up with an ironic smile 
when he recalls the day he sold a novel out- 
right for sixty pounds, serial rights and all. 
Although “The Tavern Knight,” recently reis- 
sued, is the first novel he acknowledges, a 
forgotten and out-of-print volume “The Lovers 
of Yvonne” bears an earlier publication date. 
Fame and fortune beckoned him from the 
beginning, but coquettishly eluded him, 
until “Scaramouche”, which was finally 
launched by the seventh publisher to whom 
it was submitted. He refers to it as his 
Columbus: “It discovered America for me.” 

But who discovered ‘Scaramouche’? That 
person was Esther Forbes who was a reader 
for Houghton Mifflin before she herself be- 
came a novelist — the author of "O Genteel 
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Lady!", “A Mirror for Witches,” and “Miss 
Marvel.” Ona hot moming in August, 1920, 
Miss Forbes came to her desk in Park Street 
and started to sort out her manuscripts. She 
read the first line of “Scaramouche” and did 
not stop until she had read the last. Then 
she wrote her report, stating that she believed 
the novel had a decided popular appeal. She 
further suggested that its period —that of 
the French Revolution — had an undoubted 
parallel at the time of her writing. She 
enthusiastically recommended publication, 
the editors supported her view, and the rest 
is familiar history. Sabatini, like Byron, 
awoke to find himself famous, and the sales 
of his books, in this country alone, are now 
well past the two million mark. 

Miss Forbes made two further statements 
in her report that I would like to quote to 
you: “The novel has a fascinating hero who 
is every bit as witty and impudent in his 
speeches as the author declares him to be.” 
This may sound to you like a very minor 
observation. Yet it is of the very first import- 
ance, because it marks the author as a born 
novelist. A novel must have characters and 
these characters must stand on their own 
legs, not the author’s. Nothing the author 
says about them will ring true unless they 
themselves carry this conviction. This is the 
stumbling block that is so frequently encount- 
ered in fiction. Characters must live and 
have their being, they must be convincing, 
and unless you believe implicitly in them and 
what they say or do, no plot no matter how 
ingenious, and no background no matter how 
vivid, can possibly compensate. 

Miss Forbes’ second comment is, I think, 
as significant as her first: "The author knows 
his period so well,” she noted, ‘that in his 
writing he seems to think, not of the times, 
but in them.” What does this mean? It means 
that the author is so immersed in his material 
that he can write from the inside looking out, 
as it were, and not from the outside looking 
in. In other words, he is a participant, not 
an onlooker. This characteristic also en- 
courages belief on the part of the reader, and 
enables him to lose himself completely in 
a Sabatini novel. 


Sabatini has also expressed himself on 
this very subject: “I should imagine,” he 


' says, “that there is no fundamental difference 


between my own methods and those of any 
other writer of historical fiction. And when 
all is said, these methods are not very dif- 
ferent from those of the writer upon contemp- 
orary themes. Each must inform himself as 
closely and accurately as possible of the 
realities of the life with which he deals. 

“Since the sin of all fiction is to present 
a story that shall be to fact as weft to warp, 
I can conceive of no reason why a trans- 
action invented to fit the days of, say Queen 
Elizabeth, should be of less merit, interest or 
appeal than a transaction invented to fit the 
days of President Roosevelt. The writing of 
historical romance certainly makes heavy 
demands upon an author. Before he can 
come to it he must have rendered himself 
by study and research so familiar with every 
phase and detail of the life of the period 
chosen that he can move at ease within it, 
and, so produce his effects that his narrative 
without being clogged by a parade of the 
knowledge he will have assimilated will yet 
be fully informed and enlivened by it. I 
might even go so far as to say that before 
producing an historical romance of any 
value, it is first necessary to engage in re- 
searches so exhaustive that they will qualify 
one io write a history of the epoch in which 
the romance is set.” 

To retrace our steps for a minute, I wonder 
why it was that Esther Forbes read “'Scara- 
mouche” on that hot August morning, rather 
than some other of the many neatly-typed 
manuscripts that abound in a publisher's 
office. The answer is not far to seek. Her 
eye fell upon the opening line: "He was born 
with the gift of laughter and a sense that the 
world was mad.” 

Many times since has Sabatini been pro- 
claimed “the master of the opening line.” 
And for good reason. Open his “Mistress 
Wilding and read: “Then drink it thus,’ 
cried the rash young fool and splashed the 
contents of his cup full into the face of Mr. 
Wilding even as that gentleman, on his feet, 
was proposing to drink to the eyes of the 














young fool's sister.” Open “Captain Blood” 
and discover that ‘Peter Blood, bachelor of 
medicine and several other things besides, 
smoked a pipe and tended the geraniums 
boxed on the sill of his window above Water 
Lane in the town of Bridgewater.” This first 
sentence may not prepare you immediately 
for the buckets of blood and deluges of 
seawater that follow in the wake of this most 
dazzling of pirates, but it rather makes us like 
the fellow the minute we have been intro- 
duced to him. 

Apply this test of the ability to awaken 
immediate interest to almost any of Sabatini's 
novels and I do not think you will be dis- 
appointed. Often he can accomplish it in 
the briefest of phrases, as “It was suspected 
of him by many that he had no heart.” And 
again: “It was Walsingham who said of 
Roger Trevanion, Earl of Garth, that he pre- 
ferred the company of the dead to that of 
the living.” And once more: “Anthony of 
Egmont contemplated the world with disap- 
proval. He had reached the conclusion that 
it was no place for a gentleman.” Then I 
like particularly the beginning of “Venetian 
Masque” which runs: “The traveller in the 
grey riding-coat, who called himself Mr. 
Melville, was contemplating the malice of 
which the gods are capable.” And our first 
acquaintance with the Earl of Lochmere in 
“The Stalking Horse:” “In this twentieth cen- 
tury he would probably be described as a 
permanent adolescent. In his own more 
direct and less sophisticated age he was 
quite simply called a fool, and so dismissed 
by men of sense and sensibility. ‘His latest 
work “Chivalry” begins like this: ‘When 
his father was hanged, his mother died of 
a broken heart.” 

Yet none of these quite matches that 
blithe, singing line that gives us “Scara- 
mouche.” You remember: ‘He was born 
with a gift of laughter and a sense that the 
world was mad.” This is without doubt the 
most familiar quotation we have from Rafael 
Sabatini. In fact it has lately been engraved 
for all time in old English script over the 
Sterling Hall of Graduate Studies at Yale. 
And hereby hangs a tale. It was not set 
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there by intention or design, but by the 
prankish and ironic gesture of a young archi- 
tect's draughtsman, who had been fired 
from his job and wanted to have a perman- 
ent laugh on those who found they could get 
along without his services. Alexander Wooll- 
cott has recently told this story in full in 
the New Yorker, and if ‘While Rome Burns” 
ever stops selling, and if Mr. Woollcott ever 
publishes the sequel, I feel certain that this 
will be included. Woollcott calls it “A Gift 
of Laughter” and subtitles it “The Sterling 
Hall Mystery.” 

I wish you could see all the books Sabatini 
has written, placed side by side on his 
shelves — regular editions, popular editions, 
de luxe editions, and translations into almost 
every known language including the Scan- 
dinavian. Only at Sinclair Lewis’ summer 
home in Vermont have I ever seen a more 
impressive array of the works of one writer. 
Sabatini’s are grouped together and fill one 
whole end of an enormous library at Clock 
Mill, the new house just built for him in 
Herefordshire by his friend, the architect and 
mystery-story writer, Victor MacClure. 

But a writer's works do not always give 
us the whole man.. My favorite picture of 
Rafael Sabatini shows him with an old 
slouch hat on his head and a rod in his 
hand, wading waist-deep in the River Wye, 
spinning for salmon. For he is a fisherman 
of parts. ‘My favorite amusement is writing 
novels,” he says,” but my chief and most 
serious business in life is salmon-fishing. To 
this I devote enormous pains and labor, 
from the dressing of the fly to the ultimate 
and occasional killing of the fish. It is the 
one accomplishment about which I am really 
vain and in the pursuit of which I am intol- 
erant of competition.” And here is what 
Victor MacClure has to say about it: "As a 
Scotsman, having seen salmon rods wielded 
since the time when I could not be near a 
river without tumbling into it, I should have 
sneered in secret if any Anglo-Italian other 
than Rafael Sabatini had spoken of his fish- 
ing activities. I had been told that Sabatini 
was a great fisherman, and I believed it, 

(Continued on page 395) 














No Genius Needed 


By ALAN DEVOE 


HERE is a certain correspondence school 

— dedicated to transforming hack-drivers 
into Hardys, and garbage-men into Gals- 
worthys — which spends considerable sums 
of money to advertise its service in the pages 
of many periodicals. I do not know any- 
thing about this particular school’s merits, 
and cannot say whether it is fine, futile, or 
fraudulent. Its advertising, however, is ar- 
resting, and remains in the mind. The “copy” 
is. unvarying, and depicts a silver-haired 
gentleman who, waggling his forefinger 
forcefully and wearing an expression of al- 
most. savage resoluteness, is barking at the 
beholder: “No Genius Needed to be a 
Writer!" He seems to be very sure of him- 
self, and, oddly enough, I cannot blame 
him. I incline to think he is quite right. 

A writer can scarcely be afflicted by any 
more fatal curse than the fancy that he 
is a “genius.” (It is my private motion, in- 
deed, that the word “genius” ought long ago 
to have been expunged from our tongue, for, 
in addition to being. entirely meaningless, 
it has wrought an infinitely wicked wreck- 
age in countless promising careers). It can- 
not, I believe, be stressed too often or too 
earnestly that the vague and shadowy thing 
called “genius” is by all odds the most un- 
important of all attributes for a successful 
writer. Nor do I mean to imply, in saying 
this, that I subscribe for a moment to the 
ancient piffle about “one-tenth inspiration 
and .nine-tenths perspiration’’ as the recipe 
for success. Success, in the case of the pro- 
fessional writer, is achieved neither by 
moony silliness of the “genius” variety nor 
by laborious hours Bathed In Perspiration. 
It is achieved by intelligence. 

The basement Tea Shoppes of Greenwich 
Village and the sunny dunes of Province- 
town are fairly a-crawl with geniuses. These 
unhappy souls pass their hours in the deliv- 
erance of withering commentaries on the De- 
cline of Literature. They deplore ‘that ter- 


rible stuff that Thomas Wolfe is turning out,” 
and they tut-tut the worthless junk in Esquire 
and the ditto in The Atlantic Monthly and 
the ditto in Harper's. They are certain. that 
their own works, which never are accepted 
for publication, are of infinitely greater . lit- 
erary merit than the stuff which does get 
printed. One could, if these geniuses were 
a little less personally repellent, feel deeply 
sorry for them. Because, curiously enough, 
their bitter judgments are often quite correct. 

Once upon a time there lived a man 
named Wilberforce Underbeam, who spent 
all his working hours laboring in his cellar 
on the perfection of an invention. Wilber- 
force knew that he was a genius. The in- 
vention on which he was laboring was..to 
be the most perfect gnat-trap which the in- 
genuity of man could devise. Wilberforce 
spent the best years of his life, and all of 
his money, and most of his health, working 
on it. Finally he finished it. It was magni- 
ficant. Mechanically, it was flawless. Artisti- 
cally, it was exquisite—a contrivance of 
truly rare beauty. In its construction it ad- 
hered unmistakably to the dicta of all the 
great Masters of Mechanics, and its intricacy 
and its polish were such as to stagger the 
mind and bedazzle the eye. Leonardo Da 
Vinci would doubtless have loved to draw it. 

So Wilberforce Underbeam took his be- 
loved contrivance to the greatest trap-manu- 
facturer in the United States. Wilberforce 
felt that he was on the verge of making a 
fortune. 

The great trap-manufacturer looked sourly 
at the Underbeam Gnat Trap. He glowered, 
it is to be feared, at the gorgeous intricacy 
of the thing, and paid no attention whatever 
to its triumphs of mechanical precision . Its 
great beauty went completely over his head. 
The shininess of its pistons left him cold. He 
handed it back to Underbeam. 

“Who the devil wants a gnat-trap?” he 
barked. 
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But, . . ” stammered our hero, “but... .” 

“People prefer to swat ‘em,” said the great 
manufacturer, holding up to Wilberforce’s 
gaze a swatter. 

“But that is ugly,” cried Wilberforce with 
a shudder. ‘Mine is beautiful! People ought 
to prefer mine... .” 

“Perhaps,” replied the manufacturer, open- 
ing the outer door for Wilberforce and giv- 
ing him a slight shove, “perhaps you are 
right. But nevertheless you have wasted 
your time and your energy in making some- 
thing for which there is no market. You 
ought to have investigated that before you 
began. Perhaps your gnat-trap is beautiful; 
perhaps it is a mechanical masterpiece; if 
you had added a little common sense to your 
genius, you might have invented something 
that'd be worth a fortune... . " 

Following this dismissal, Wilberforce 
Underbeam became convinced that you 
can't get anywhere in the world of 
mechanics unless you have a Big Name. He 
talks a great deal about how things are 
“fixed,"”” and he has joined the Communist 
Party. Fortunately a pittance from his Aunt 
Emma permits him’ to live, and even allows 
a little margin for the publishing of his 
mimeographed magazine called ‘‘Mechanics, 
Arise! He has never invented any more 
gadgets. He is an embittered genius. 

It is a very sad thing, but indubitably true, 
that the world of aspiring writers is crowded 
with Wilberforce Underbeams. These are 
people who, endowed in many cases with 
truly striking talents, are suffering from the 
delusion that talent alone can bring success. 
It cannot. Talent (let us discard the usage 
of “genius” altogether) must be disciplined, 
controlled and directed. It must — if literary 
success is to be achieved — be coupled with 
that kind of intelligence sometimes known 
as plain horse sense. If there were fewer 
“geniuses” in the world, and more people 
who would approach Creative Writing with 
the same intelligence that they would bring 
to Business, the pathetic gnat-trap variety of 
manuscript would be less frequently received 
in editorial offices. It is not stultifying to be 
normally’ intelligent. When the Atlantic 
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Monthly receives a manuscript of 19,700 
words on ‘‘Micro-Organisms of The Bering 
Straits” it is simply evidence of the stupidity 
of some Wilberforce Underbeam. The Wilb- 
erforce Underbeams of this world send 
solemn Odes to Vanity Fair and articles on 
Christian Science to The Catholic World and 
“Causeries With Commodore Vanderbilt” to 
The New Masses. Many of these contribu- 
tions are excellent and display great talent 
and monumental industry. But they are sub- 
mitted, with maddening thoughtlessness, to 
periodicals where there is no market for 
them. They are gnat-traps being offered to 
a public that wants swatters. The literary 
market situation is available to any writer 
who will trouble to look it up; he should no 
more submit his manuscripts without con- 
sulting it than a stock-broker should engage 
in trading without consulting the ticker. The 
professional writer is at once an artist and a 
business man; in the latter capacity he 
should have the wit to make careful surveys 
of his field. 

A writer cannot simply sit down and 
write something which pleases himself and 
his friends and then confidently expect it 
to be saleable. He must take into account 
many another consideration. Is the manu- 
script of a suitable length? If it is a Drama 
In Thirty-Nine Acts, the most superlative 
merit will not prevent its being rejected with 
guffaws on Broadway. Is this outrageous? 
I hardly think so. Public tastes in literature 
change from era to era; there is no Fixed 
Standard. It is therefore the job of the artist 
—and has been his job in every age since 
literature began — to adapt the products of 
his talent to the demands of the age in which’ 
he lives. Expanding this dictum: he must 
also adapt his work to the magazine for’ 
which he writes. A best-seller in Paris may 
be a dismal dud in America; similarly a 
ribald jingle suitable for Smokehouse 
Monthly may be rather less than attractive 
to the Jesuit editor of America. A writer who 
talks about “the universality of genius,” is, 
to express it daintily, talking through his hat. ” 
There is no such animal. 

(Continued on page 397) 




















HERE are many points of the short story, 
other than those of a purely fundamental 
basis, that are of sufficient importance to 
lend themselves to serious discussion and 
analysis. This month we will take up 
several of the less pronounced and less dis- 
cussed technical problems that are applic- 
able either to the literary or the conventional 
short story and apply them in what we hope 
will be a constructive way to our own work. 

If we are beginning writers, or even writers 
who have sold a few stories, we are likely 
to be well acquainted with the real problem 
of our story, and concentrate particularly 
on the story's high spots, that we neglect to 
prepare the opening in a sufficiently interest- 
ing manner. We fail to realize that the 
reader does not share with us the picture as 
a whole but must be introduced to it gradu- 
ally. Our introduction, therefore, must be one 
which piques his curiosity and gives him 
the desire to investigate further. It is here 
that we establish our first suspense element. 


Suspense 

Probably the most satisfactory way to 
establish suspense in the beginning of a 
story is to make a definite promise to the 
reader. It is not enough in the short story 
that we work gradually into the body of our 
material, but in the opening we must give 
the reader something of interest, something 
that will whet his emotion, psychological, 
philosophical or spiritual appetite. In many 
cases our first sentence can create suspense. 
We can let the reader know that the problem 
of our story is something unique, different; 
we can give a hint as to the conflict to be 
encountered just a few pages beyond. Prob- 
ably we do this by placing our main 
character immediately in an unusual situa- 
tion. Or perhaps we show two characters 
already in conflict, or a character with a 
problem that appears almost impossible of 
solution. 

Suspense is less easily established through 
description. Descriptions, unless they are 
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exceptionally well done, fail to create the 
interest that prompts the reader to investiga- 
tion. Few readers receive little emotional 
response from reading about majestic mount- 
ains, the westering sun, and lush meadows 
where larks wheel gracefully in the azure 
sky. The description, however, which goes 
beyond the usual and shows the author's 
originality, which pictures a new and differ- 
ent scene, or an old scene in new colors, is 
the chief form of description that has in it 
the elements of suspense. 

Interest in the beginning of a story can be 
established through character description, 
but this is likely to prove a difficult matter 
to the beginning writer, for descriptions of 
characters are quite apt to fall into a com- 
monplaceness that offers no particular reader 
appeal. That which shows a different and 
distinctive character is the best form of des- 
cription to use for suspense in the beginning 
of a story. And even this in many cases is 
risky, for the short story, because of its limi- 
tations, doesn't allow a great deal of time 
for a detailed description. If the author can, 
with one flash of the pen, with one descrip- 
tive phrase, give the reader a glimpse of a 
character that promises to be interesting, it 
is natural to believe that the reader will be 
sufficiently intrigued to proceed with the 
story. 

Straight narration does not lend itself well 
to building suspense. The “Once upon a 
time” type of opening is usually dull, and 
the average reader of the short story doesn’t 
care to read through a lot of solid matter be- 
fore he comes to the problem of the story. . . 
Care should be taken, however, that in try- 
ing to establish immediate interest the author 
doesn't make his purpose obvious. The 
reader shouldn't receive the impression that 
the author is “trying” to create interest. There 
should be no artificiality, no apparent striv- 
ing for effect. It is a great deal more effective 
for a writer to present an unusual situation 
in smooth and natural phraseology than to 
try to make a commonplace situation appear 











unusual by writing it in an affected and 
forced style. Artificial style and mediocrity 
of expression can be chief causes for im- 
mediate rejection of a manuscript. 


Struggle 


It is when we have succeeded in arousing 
the reader's interest to the point of bringing 
him through the opening of our story that 
we must keep up his interest by giving him 
something definite. We have probably 
aroused his curiosity. He has shown us the 
courtesy of reading our introduction, and 
now he wants something to happen. We 
must begin with the actual problem of the 
story. This problem, regardless of its inten- 
sity, is not going to hold our reader unless 
a struggle is in evidence in some degree. 

Our chief character must not merely pass 
through a series of events, for this is too 
prosaic, too lacking in either emotional or 
psychological appeal; but the character must 
be concerned with one vital situation. Per- 
haps he wishes to achieve financial success, 
or fame, or a wife, or a police dog, or a 
bowl of gold fish; in any event he must not 
accomplish without a struggle. First, the 
motivation must be logical and important; it 
must be important to the principal character. 
Then through either a series of complica- 
tions, each accompanied by a struggle, or 
through one gradually increasing complica- 
tion in which the struggle is always apparent, 
the build-up is made to a climax that finds 
the chief character either successful or de- 
feated. 

It is surprising the number of stories writ- 
ten by beginning writers in which the 
struggle is so slight that, even though the 
story has merit, the reader is not stimulated 
in any way. We want to see our characters 
fight for the things they desire. And we are 
particularly interested in accomplishment. 
Therefore, the story with the “happy” ending 
is a great deal more in demand than the 
story of frustration. But the story of frustra- 
tion must also contain a struggle. After all, 
if there had been no struggle there could 
be no significance to that which was frus- 
trated. 
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Assure yourself when planning your story, 
and in its actual construction, that you are 
not giving your characters something of im- 
portance to strive for, but that they really 
have to put forth considerable effort to attain 
it. Make your characters struggle. 


Style 


Many beginning writers worry about the 
style in which their stories are written. The 
questions have been asked time and again, 
“How can I create an interesting style?” 
“What must I do to make my style different?” 
“Would I make more progress by imitating 
the style of a good writer than by simply 
writing in my own way?” There is but one 
answer to any question that can be asked 
regarding style: Be Yourself. 

It is through a writer's style that he ex- 
presses his individuality. That which is a 
particular part of him, his personality, his 
own character, is revealed in the way he 
writes. We would hardly think of imitation 
in any of the other points of writing, so why 
should we consider it in our mode of expres- 
sion? 

Beginning writers should give little atten- 
tion to style. If they really have a story to 
tell, let them tell it in their own way, and the 
style will take care of itself. It will be seen, 
as progress is made in writing, that different 
stories lend themselves naturally to different 
styles. The story of physical action and high 
adventure will probably appear in a style 
that expresses itself in moderately short sent- 
ences, in phraseology that is terse, straight 
to the point, expressive of the subject matter 
and the mood; whereas the philosophical 
story, that which contains a depth of thought 
and psychological beauty, will give itself 
naturally to longer smoothly flowing sent- 
ences, and probably to a poetic quality of 
construction. It is, however, to the author’s 
best advantage if he permits his work to 
express itself in its own way. 

Above all else, there should be no striving 
for effect; there should be no forced style. 
Among the things which militate against 
good writing are: artificial methods of expres- 

(Continued on page 397) 
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Ten Points of the Fiction Pattern 


By TRENTWELL MASON WHITE 
IV. TIME ORDER AND THE PLOT 


ONSIDERED from the standpoint of 

time order alone in story-telling there 
are but three kinds of plots: the chronologi- 
cal, the regressive, and the composite. Of 
these three the chronological is the most 
easily understood and created. It simply 
requires of the writer the slavish following 
of the true time sequence in the occurrence 
of the incidents in the story; for instance, the 
exact sequence from six o'clock to midnight 
on Monday, or from Monday until Saturday, 
or from Monday on to the end of a fortnight. 
This chronological order nearly every be- 
ginner hits upon, not unreasonably, early 
in his writing. It is the natural order. Why 
not? 

Well, because (1) the logical start of the 
tale, based on time sequence, may be with- 
out significance or dramatic value or even 
informational interest; (2) a chronological 
story body may be choked with incidents 
which either because of their triviality, do 
not advance the yarn swiftly enough, or 
because of their content or implications de- 
mand an over-long explanation of prior ac- 
tion; (3) too much is involved of time, ter- 
ritory, or characters. In fine, the chronologi- 
cal plot is impractical for most amateurs 
because they have no experience to guide 
them in the discrimination, selection, and 
handling of the infinite variety of available 
incident material. They are likely to chase 
the will o’ the wisp of interest into the mias- 
matic bogs of sickly, soggy, routine details. 

The chronological plot thus is excellent 
for students of writing only for the assembl- 
ing of material, the outlining and testing of 
it, and the opportunity it gives the writer to 
learn something of his actors. It should, 
save by experts, be used only for prelimin- 
ary drafts. It largely forms a solid working 
basis for the regressive or for the composite 
plot creation. 


The regressive plot uses its starting point 
as something not to move forward from, but 
from which to retreat. To say it another way, 
the regressive plot begins at its conclusion 
and works back to its beginning. This is 
less paradoxical than it sounds. You will, 
if you think over the yarns you have read, 
recall a few which start at what is really 
their dramatic finish and then slowly carry 
the reader back to pick up the reasons, mo- 
tives, actions, events, and so on that have 
made the conclusion inevitable. The regres- 
sive method is sometimes called the “total 
flash-back” whereby the narrative, though 
admitted by the author to concern things that 
happened long ago or at least not recently, 
is given the flavor of authentic, dramatic, 
and significant history unattainable in the 
yarn built for the immediate present. Since 
its beginning (for the reader) is laid usually 
in the present, the reader agrees to the casual 
recollective return to yesterday because of 
the almost intimate importance the regressive 
plot promises. 

But if the chronological plot is treacherous 
because it offers the writer too much of an 
opportunity to wander about in the illimitable 
future when he begins at a point in the pre- 
sent and works forward, so the regressive 
story trips up many authors with a virtually 
endless past in which to flounder, mired by 
numberless incidents and families and real, 
historical detail. Either the past or the future 
is far too intoxicating for the young writers; 
he just can't stop (or sometimes can't begin) 
when nothing but the horizon shows him 
where he may go. The writer who deter- 
mines to weave his yarn on the spinner of 
either the chronological or the regressive 
plot machine must fix his story limits with 
more than ordinary care. He must sort and 
select his major and minor story problems 
with protocols of the dramatic unities hag- 











riding him like the voice of conscience: one 
time (and make it short), one place (and keep 
it small), one action (and make it dynamic). 

Far better for the beginning writer is the 
composite plot which as its title suggests is 
a combination of the chronological and the 
regressive. An example in terms of some- 
thing else may picture this more graphically 
to you. A man, starting on a mountain climb- 
ing trip, announces the purpose of his going. 
We see him as he moves along, pack strap- 
ped to his back; the place of his starting fad- 
ing behind him swiftly, the goal of his trip 
shining ahead. He looks back now and then 
as he goes, but he seldom pauses except to 
rest. At these breathing spaces, which (ac- 
cording to the condition he is in, the type of 
terrain he is meeting, and the eagerness he 
has to accomplish his purpose may be long 
or short, he leans on his stock or against a 
cliff or sits down a few moments and notices 
whence he has come and how, and thinks 
of other trips beyond the skyline of mount- 
ains behind his starting place. He will ex- 
plain to himself in these backward-looking 
pauses the past, and then will continue on 
his way to create the future. 

The composite plot really has more em- 
phasis on the chronological that the regres- 
sive time order. It uses the regressive only 
for explanation or to point significance. But 
it should at the same time never really pause 
in its forward-moving pace. It ought to keep 
its feet in forward-motion and simply glance 
back over its shoulder. It should make these 
glances not only to yield up the necessary 
information but to heighten the dramatic 
quality of the chronological sequences. To 
say it yet another way, these regressive 
interludes or flashbacks should be inter- 
polated with such timeliness that the result 
will be heightened interest through drama- 
tized information and the story will step up 
in appeal rather than level off or flatten out, 
temporarily. 

But how to do this. 

The composite plot takes for its time of 
actual action a few hours, days, or weeks; 
practically never a few months or years. You 
may question this statement until you re- 
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examine thoughtfully some of the composite 
plot stories you have read. They at first ap- 
pear to take place sometimes over a period 
of many years. That illusion is achieved 
simply by regressive interruption — brief and 
sharply-focussed. Take any of the stories 
you are reading today and check this. If 
a composite story plot is to run its length in 
a few hours or days, the regressive units 
will be larger than those in the yam which 
covers a longer chronological time of for- 
ward action. These units should not inter- 
polated until the writer feels absolutely sure 
that the sense of the story or the actions of 
the characters cannot otherwise be ex- 
plained. Then it is that the writer determines 
the minimum amount of information needed. 
Thereupon either by putting it into the mouths 
of one of the actors to give it a more dynamic 
quality or by himself, contrasting or com- 
paring a past incident or item with the pre- 
sent, swiftly tucks in this otherwise static 
exposition and moves hastily on. 

The yarn that begins with a punch at a 
dramatic moment, regardless of chronology, 
cuts back fast to pick up a necessary bit or 
two of required background, picks up the 
chronological thread and scurries on to 
another point where, without really pausing, 
it is safe to take another breathless, over- 
the-shoulder peep, is the fast-action story that 
keeps every reader on the edge of his chair. 
It may not be literature but it does prevent 
a torpid liver and sluggish blood-circulation. 
True enough, there are moments when a 
yarn should come to what amounts to a dead 
stop. This, of course, depends entirely upon 
the incidents in the story as well as upon 
the story pace. The dead stop, or dramatic 
pause, does at least two things; it makes for 
suspense and gives the reader a chance to 
breath normally. The material that follows 
the pause — if has come at a highly exciting 
moment — should present a complete con- 
trast in speed, type of action and atmosphere. 
But it should not continue the contrast for 
long. It should build quickly toward the 
pace level of the previous scene, or stop 
within a few paragraphs before it dulls the 


(Continued on page 396) 
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The Manuscript 
Market 


FICTION 


* Markets for short-short fiction. 


+ Magazines that had not replied to the questionnaire at 
the time of going to press; information given has been 
taken from latest reports on file. 


LITERARY 


American Mercury — 730 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. Paul Palmer, Editor. Short stories, about 5000 
words. Pays on acceptance; 1 cent a word average. 


Atlantic Monthly—8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 
Monthly. Ellery Sedgwick, Editor. Extremely high lit- 
erary standards. Limited market. Pays on acceptance. 


The Forum —570 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. Henry Goddard Leach, Editor. Fiction with 
strong characterization and well developed plots. ‘Bias 
against disaster and sudden death; no objection to 
hearty bruises.” Short stories and occasionally a serial. 
Pays good rates, on acceptance. 


Harper’s Magazine — 49 East 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. Lee F. Hartman, Editor. Stories with literary 
excellence. Length, 4000 to 7000 words; an occasional 
novelette or serial. Pays on acceptance; rate by ar- 
rangement. 


North American Review —597 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Quarterly. John Pell, Editor. Stories with 
North American settings, and literary in character. 
Length, 5000 to 8000 words. Pays $5.00 a page, on 
publication. (About 350 words to a page.) 


Scribner's Magazine — 597 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. Alfred Dashiell, Editor. Stories of high liter- 
ary merit and distinction. Length, 2000 to 5000 words. 
Pays good rates within month of acceptance. 


Story — 432 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. Monthly. 
Whit Burnett and Martha Foley, Editors. Short stories 
only, and only those of the highest literary merit; 
“names” are unimportant. Pays nominal rates shortly 
before publication. 


GENERAL — POPULAR 


*The American Magazine — 250 Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. Sumner Blossom, Editor. Good market 
for short stories, mystery novelettes, serials and short- 
shorts. Interested in short features for “Interesting 
People” department. Pays on acceptance; no fixed rate. 


*Collier’s — 250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. Weekly. 
William L. Chenery, Editor. Gay stories of young love, 
preferably against a smart background. Taboos the 
gruesome and sardonic. Short stories, 1000 to 5000 
words; serials, 60,000 to 100,000, divisible in 6000- 
word installments. Pays high rates, on acceptance. 
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Cosmopolitan — 57th St. at 8th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. Harry P. Burton, Editor. All themes. Short 
stories, 1000 to 6000 words; novelettes, 50,000; serials, 
all lengths. Pays best rates, on acceptance. 


Country Gentleman— Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, Penna. Monthly. Philip S. Rose, Editor. Stories 
of action, mystery, romance and humor. Short stories, 
up to 6000 words; serials, 60,000 to 65,000. Pays full 
market rates, on acceptance. 


*+Liberty — Chanin Bldg., New York, N. Y. Weekly. 
Wm. Maurice Flynn, Editor. Short stories — variety of 
subjects. Pays good rates, on acceptance. 

MacLean’s Magazine — 481 University Ave., Toronto, 
Ontario. Semi-monthly. H. Napier Moore, Editor. Fic- 
tion, 5000 words. Pays on acceptance. 

*The New Yorker — 25 West 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 
Weekly. Harold W. Ross, Editor. Short stories, 400 to 


2000 words. Pays good rates, on acceptance. 
Real America—666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, 
Illinois. Monthly. Edwin Baird, Editor. Fiction, any 


length from 1000 to 10,000 words. Stories need not 
conform to any special type; may be of any sort— 
love, sex, adventure, mystery, detective, crime, weird, 
supernatural, occult, western, scientific, pseudo-scientific. 
They may be tragic or humorous; realistic or romantic. 
There is only one requirement: “The story must be 
good.” Prompt payment; good rates. 


“Redbook — 230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. Monthly. 
Edwin Balmer, Editor. Short stories, novelettes, and 
complete novels. Pays good rates, on acceptance. 
Prefers stories by well-known authors. 


Saturday Evening Post — Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, Penna. Weekly. George H. Lorimer, Editor. 
Great variety of stories; but prefers American subjects 
and people of today, with dialogue and action. Short 
stories, 5000 to 7000 words; serials, all lengths up to 
80,000. Pays best rates, one week after acceptance. 


GROUP INTEREST AND SPECIAL THEMES 


American Foreign Service Journal —c/o Department 
of State, Washington, D. C. Monthly. Herbert S. Bursley, 
Editor. Short stories, preferably illustrated; with for- 
eign setting and preferably having a diplomatic or con- 
suluar background. Length, not over 3500 words. 
Pays on acceptance, 


“American Hebrew and Jewish Tribune — 212 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Weekly. Louis Rittenberg, 
Managing Editor. “We especially desire dramatic and 
humorous short stories (750 to 1000 words) of Jewish 
life and character in contact with American rather than 
European environment. Few stories with foreign set- 
tings are accepted. Dialect sketches of the older Ghetto 
generation . . . are not desired. Gripping narratives 
that portray the problems of American Jews are sought.” 
Pays % cent a word and up, 15th of the month fol- 
lowing publication. 


The Afro American —-628 North Eutaw St., Baltimore, 
Md. Weekly. Carl Murphy, Editor. Short stories of 




















love and adventure, dealing with colored people only; 
3000 words. Pays % cent to % cent a word, on ac- 
ceptance. 

Asia — 40 East 49th St., New York, N. Y. Monthly. 
Richard J. Walsh, Editor. Occasionally uses fiction with 
authentic background, preferably with Oriental char- 
acters. Payment on the 10th of the month following 
publication; no set rate. 


Foreign Service — 406 West 34th St., Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. Monthly. Barney Yanofsky, Editor. Stories with 
World War, Navy or Marine Corps background — hum- 
orous rather than serious angles. Some dramatic 
stories. Length, 2500 to 3000 words. ‘We are interested 
in new writers who study our needs. Our style is pretty 
well defined. We do not want sentimenal material 
stressing the futility of war, etc. Like action stories 
with plot revealed largely by dialogue.” Pays 2 cents 
a word on acceptance. 

*Family Herald and Weekly Star — 241-245 St. James 
St., Montreal, Canada. Weekly. C. Gordonsmith, Editor. 
Stories should have Canadian or British appeal; about 
1500 words. Pays $4.00 per column, on publication. 

Elks Magazine — 50 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. J. T. Fanning, Editor. Stories that apeal to 
a masculine audience; clean and wholesome, and not 
too sophisticated. Themes: adventure, humor, drama, 
sports, romance. News or the Order. Contributors 
should avoid racial, political or religious controversy. 
Length: short stories up to 6000 words; serials, up to 
$0,000. Pays on acceptance, no regular rate. 

*Grange News — 3123 Western Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
Weekly. Crandal H. Clark, Editor. Serials to run about 
three months; 1500 to 2000 words per issue. 

*Greater Show World — 1547 Broadway, New York. 
N. Y. Monthly. Johnny J. Kline Editor. Fiction or 
facts relative to outdoor show business; 1000 words. 
Pays % cent a word. 

*The Jewish Forum — 305 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. I. Rosengarten, Editor. Short stories of speci- 
fically Jewish interest; 1000 to 2000 words. Pays $3.00 
per 1000 words, on publication. 

*Opinion—122 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. Weekly. 
Earle D. Marks, Publisher. Stories should have large 
scial interest or be of a Jewish nature; 1000 to 2000 
words. Pays 1 cent a word, on publication. 

Our Army — 160 Jay St., Brooklyn, New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. George A. Harter, Editor. Stories should have 
United States Army background; 1000 and 2500 words. 
Pays up to % cent a word, o npublication. 


*Our Dumb Animals — 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, 
Mass. Monthly. Guy Richardson, Editor. Fiction 
teaching humane principles — protection of animals, or 
peace. Length, 800 words. Pays %4 cent a word up, 
on acceptance. 

*The Rotarian — 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 
Themes of interest to business and professional men; 


1500 to 1800 words. Pays first class rates, on accept- 
ance. 
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Survey Graphic — 112 East 19th St., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. Paul Kellogg, Editor; Victor Weybright, Man- 
aging Editor. ‘We use very little fiction, but occasion- 
ally have space for a distinctive story which deals 
deftly with the magazine's field of interest — public 
health, community development, industrial relations, 
education, the arts .... The editors urge that writers 
look over several copies of the magazine before sub- 
mitting material.” Pays 1 cent a word, on publication, 
or by special arrangement. 


HOME AND WOMAN INTEREST 


Chatelaine — 143 University Ave., Toronto, Canada. 
Monthly. Byme Hope Sanders, Editor. First-class fic- 
tion of interest to women —love, adventure, mystery. 
Length, up to 5000 words. Pays on acceptanca. 


The Country Home — 250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. Helen Ann Vaughan, Assistant Editor. Especi- 
ally interested in short stories with honest farm situa- 
tions, authentic agricultural background, and involving 
characters who are modern farm people. Length, not 
more than 4500 words. 

tDelineator— 161 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. Oscar Graeve, Editor. Outstanding stories; 
2000 to 5000 words. Pays good rates, on acceptance. 


+The Farmer's Wife — 55 East 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Quarterly. F. W. Beckman, Editor. Short Stories and 
Serials. Romantic. Pays 1 cent a word, on acceptance. 


+The Gentlewoman— 154 W. 14th St., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. Marion White, Editor. Stories with real 
heart appeal and emotional action — of interest to the 
home woman in the small town; 3000 to 5000 words. 
Payment % cent a word, on publication. 


Good Housekeeping —57th St., at 8th Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. William F. Bigelow, Editor. Short 
love stories — preferably youn§ love. Payment on ac 
ceptance; no set rate. 


Harper's Bazaar — 572 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. Fiction written from a sophisticated viewpoint, 
up to 5000 words. Payment on acceptance. 


Holland's (The Magazine of the South) — Dallas, Texas. 
Monthly. F. P. Holland, Jr., Managing Editor. Short 
stories, up to 6000 words; serials, 15,000 to 60,000. 
Taboos sex and ultra-sophistication. Pays 1% cent a 
word up, on acceptance. 


Home Friend Magazine — 1411 Yandotte St., Kansas 
City, Mo. Monthly. E. A. Weishaar, Editor. Romantic 
and inspirational stories; up to 3500 words. Pays up 
to % cent a word on publication for a tentative period. 


*The Home Magazine — 55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. Dorothy Fleming, Editor. Good dramatic fic 
tion of a not too sophisticated type -—3500 to 5000 
words. Short-short stories, approximately 1000 words; 
serials, 40,000 to 50,000 words. Pays on acceptance; 
good rates, depending on individual scripts. 

“Household Magazine — 8th and Jackson Sts., Topeka, 
Kansas. Monthly. Nelson A. Crawford, Editor. Stories 
of interest to women in small towns; 1000 to 5000 words. 
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Themes: romantic, domestic life, adventure. Pays 2 
cents up, on acceptance. 


Ladies’ Home Journal — Philadelphia, Penn. Monthly. 
Loring A. Schuler, Editor. Fiction, 4000 to 7500 words; 
no short-shorts. Payment on acceptance. 


McCall's Magazine — 230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. Otis L. Wiese, Editor. Stories that are alert 
and wholesome; 5000 to 7000 words. Pays good rates, 
on acceptance. 


National Home Monthly — Bannatyne & Dagmar, Win- 
nipeg, Canada. Monthly. L. E. Brownell ,Editor. Gen- 
eral short stories, 4000 to 7000 words. Serials, 40,000 
to 45,000 words. Usually pays on publication; no 
definite rate. 


New England Homestead, Springfield, Mass. Bi- 
Monthly. J. G. Watson, Editor. Fiction needs small; 
an occasional short story, and serials. Payment: about 
middle of the month following publication. 


Pictorial Review — 222 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 
Herbert R. Mayes, Editor. Monthly. Short stories and 
serials which will appeal to women the country over. 


Woman's Home Companion— 250 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. Gertrude B. Lane, Editor. Short 
stories, not more than 6000 to 7000 words; serials, 
60,000 to 80,000. Payment on acceptance. 


Woman’s World — 461 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. Ray Wallace, Manuscript Editor. Fiction 
adapted to interests of women living in small towns; 
2000 to 5000 words. Pays on acceptance. 


DENOMINATIONAL 


*Biosophical Review — 250 West 100 St., New York, 
N. Y. Quarterly. Dr. Frederick Kettner, Editor. Stories 
of a spiritual, cultural or social nature; must show 
deep insight into human nature and social conditions. 
“We are interested in a unique kind of fiction, of ideal- 
istic nature. No barriers of any kind. Worth alone 
considered.” Length, up to 3000 words; 1000 to 2000 
preferred. No payment at the present time; prize con- 
tests for prose and poetry. 


Canadian Messenger—160 Wellesley Crescent, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. Monthly. J. I. Bergin, S. J. 
Editor. Stories with Catholic atmosphere, human-interest, 
good plot and characterization. No love stories. Length, 
3000 words. Pays % cent a word, on acceptance. 


“Christian Family —365 Ridge Ave., Evanston, III. 
Monthly. Rev. F. M. Lynk, E. V. D., Editor. Short fic- 
tion, 1500 to 2000 words. Pays $3.00 to $5.00 per 
1000 words, on acceptance. Somewhat overstocked at 
the present time. 


Christian Herald — 419 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. Daniel A. Poling, Editor. Short stories; clean 
and wholesome — American setting preferred. Length, 
2500 to 3000 words. Payment after publication; rate 
varies, but averages 1 cent to 2 cents a word. 


The Improvement Era — 50 North Main St., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Published by the Latter-Day Saints Church. 
H. R. Merrill, Managing Editor. Short stories, under 
4000 words. Two serials a year. Youth interest. Must 
be clean and wholesome — no sex, no risque, no crime 
— moral but not preachy. “We do not like stories in 
which tobacco, tea and coffee, or liquor are mentioned, 
unless in a way that makes them unattractive.” Pay- 
ment % cent a word, on publication. 


The Lookout — 8th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Weekly. Guy P. Leavitt, Editor. ‘‘Good clean fiction 
with a punch, or carefully written stories with a 
Biblical or a missionary background” — for older young 
people and adults. Taboos the goody-goody ‘Sunday 
School” type of material. Short stories; also serial, 10 
to 12 chapters of 1800 to 2000 words each. Pays % 
cent a word, on acceptance. 


The Preservation of the Faith — Holy Trinity Heights, 
Silver Spring, Maryland. Uses short stories in keeping 
with the tone of the magazine. 


Progress — Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy 
Ave., Kansas City, Missouri. Monthly. Ernest C. Wilson, 
Editor. Short stories of interest to older young people 
and adults. Pays on acceptance. 


The Rosicrucian Magazine — Oceanside, California. 
Monthly. Mrs. Max Heindel, Editor. Stories and per- 
sonal experiences illustrating the following topics: Rosi- 
crucianism, philosophy, mysticism, and occultism; 
science, religion and art, from the meta-physical stand- 
point. Does not accept stories on mediumship, crystal 
gazing, etc. Pays on acceptance. 


*Sunday School Times —327 North 13th St., Phila- 
delphia, Penna. Weekly. Charles G. Trumbull, 
Editor. Wholesome natural fiction with a religious tone; 
up to 2000 words. Pays 4% cent a word up, on ac 
ceptance. 


ROMANCE AND LOVE 
(Pulps) 


Ainslee’s Magazine —79 Seventh Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. Daisy S. Bacon, Editor. Smart, soph- 
isticated love stories; 3500 to 6000 words. Pays on 
acceptance. 


All Story Magazine — 280 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Weekly. Amita Fairgrieve, Managing Editor. Love 
stories of the emotional type, told from the heroine's 
point of view; 4000 to 6500 words. Pays 1 cent a word 
up, on acceptance (new writers paid on publication). 


Love Fiction Monthly —67 West 44th St., New York, 
N. Y. Rose Wyn, Editor. “Glamorous, romantic love 
stories with plenty of complication and drama, but no 
melodrama. Tone, generally speaking, is deeply emo- 
tional, though we do use one or two light stories in 
an issue for relief.” Short stories, 3000 to 6000 words; 
novelettes, 10,000 to 15,000. Pays a minimum of 1 cent 
a word, shortly after acceptance. 








Mademoiselle — 485 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. Desmond Hall, Editor. Sophisticated, witty 
and romantic-interest fiction. Length, 3000 to 5000 
words. Pays 2 cents a word, on acceptance. 

Ranch Romances—578 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Bi-weekly. Fanny Ellsworth, Editor. Romantic 
Western stories. Short stories, 4000 to 8000 words; 
novelettes, 10,000 to 15,000; novels, 30,000 to 35,000; 
serials, 60,000 to 70,000. Pays good rates on acceptance. 

Rangeland Romances — 205 East 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. Roger Terrill, Editor. Western love 
stories stressing the glamor and adventure of the old 
West; girl's angle preferred. High drama, with strong, 
credible characterization. Pays 1 cent a word and up, 
on acceptance. 


Sweetheart Stories — 149 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. Helen MacVichie, Editor. Glamorous 
stories of young love, from the girl’s viewpoint; mystery 
and adventure in which the love theme is paramount. 
Modern love stories with situations in which any vital, 
romantic girl of today might find herself, either in- 
nocently or through recklessness — dangerous situations 
from which she emerges through her own integrity, 
unscathed in virtue. Short stories, 3500 to 5000 words; 
novelettes 10,000; serials, 15,000. Pays 1 cent to 1% 
cents a word on acceptance. 


Thrilling Love—22 West 48th St., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. Cylvia Kleinman, Editor. Leo Margulies, 
Editorial Director. Throbbing, thrilling stories of romance, 
written entirely from the girl's viewpoint and having a 
definite girl appeal. No sex, no risque — always clean 
young love—sometimes light vein—-rather sophisticated. 
No “gush.” Must be well written. Short stories, up 
to 6000 words; novelettes, 8000; short novels, 20,000. 

Thrilling Ranch Stories — 22 West 48th St., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Fast- 
action, glamorous Western romances from the coyboy’s 
angle, with decided love interest and heroine actually 
helping hero throughout the story. No modern appurt- 
enances wanted; and no historical Westerns that can 
date the story. Short stories, 1000 to 6000 words; 
novelettes, 8000 to 10,000; short novels, 20,000. 


COLLEGE PUBLICATIONS AND “LITTLE” MAGAZINES 
(Short Fiction Only) 


The Aerend—Kansas State College, Fort Hays, 
Kansas. Quarterly. R. R. Macgregor, Edtior. Short 
stories that are unusual, both as to form and content. 
Pays in copies or subscription. 

The Anvil — c/o Will Wharton, 5431 Nottingham Ave., 
St. Louis, Missouri. Bi-monthly. Jack Conroy, Editor. 
Short stories with a definite social impact. “We are 
anxious to find authors employing a new technique... 
We prefer stories of 2500 words or less, but occasionally 
use one of 5000 or so.” Interested in new authors. No 
payment for material. 

- Frontier: and Midland— State University, Missoula, 
Montana. Quarterly. .H. G. Merriam, Editor. Any 
excellent story — novels not considered. No payment. 
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Kansas Magazine — Kansas State College, Mahattan, 
Kansas. Published annually in January. C. E. Rogers, 
Editor. ‘Solicits manuscripts and pictures from residents 
of Kansas. The purpose of the magazine is to stimulate 
creative effort on the part of Kansas writers and artists 
by affording a medium for the publication of their work. 
Accepts no advertising. Non-profit publication.” No 
payment for material. 


The Latin Quarter-ly — Box 10, Station C, New York 
City. Lew Ney and Ruth Widen, Editors. Literary 
fiction with radical slant or some social background; 
limit, 2500 words. This magazine is ‘the organ of that 
Bohemia which exists all over the world. . . Its fic 
tion aims to present the point of view of young in- 
tellectuals on the world in which they find themselves.” 
No payment. 


Pollen — 1046% Ingrahan St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Published at irregular intervals. Lawrence A. Harper 
and Irene Kilbourne, Editors. ‘Fiction of the quality 
literary sort; favors experimental and proletarian ten- 
dencies; prefers lengths under 2500 words, but will use 
longer if of sufficient merit." No payment except con- 
tributors’ copies. 


Virginia Quarterly Review — 1 West Range, Univer- 
sity, Virginia. Lambert Davis, Managing Editor. Short 
stories are occasionally used. High literary standards. 
Pays on publication. 


The Westminister Magazine — Oglethrope University, 
Georgia. Quarterly. Robert England, Editor. First 
class short stories, preferably not over 5000 words. 
Especially interested in the experimental story — but it 
must be a good one. No payment. 


MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS 


Associated Press Feature Service — 383 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Wilson Hicks, Executive Editor. 
Stories of romance and adventure, with familiar Ameri- 
can backgrounds and clean, fast-moving action. Serials, 
37 to 53 chapters. Pays according to merit, on ac 
ceptance. 


*The Chicago Daily News — 400 West Madison St., 
Chicago, Ill. John Patrick Lally, Fiction Editor. Young 
writers’ stories wanted, 1000 words—adventure and 
romance, with surprise ending. Pays $5.00 to $25.00,, 
week of publication. Also in the market for serials — 
12 chapters, 25,000 words. Payment according to 
merit of story. 


*tCollege Life— 22 West 48th St., New York, N. Y. 
N. L. Pines, Editor. Swift-moving tales of young love, 
with strong dramatic situations; sex interest should be 
present but not over-emphasized. Length, 1000 to 5000 
words. Pays 1% cent a word, on acceptance. 


*Gay Book Magazine — 201 North Broad St., Phila- 
delphia, Penna. Quarterly. Wm. H. Kofoed, Editor. 
Short stories, 1000 to 2500 words; humorous situations; 
quickly moving, compact, clever. plot; amusing dialogue; 
sophisticated sex angle. “This is primarily a humor 
magazine, with an unobjectionable but evident sex 
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interest. Comedy, even in the fiction, is a fixed requi- 
site.” Pays up to 1 cent a word, on acceptance. 


Grit — Williamsport, Penna. Weekly. Howard R. 
Davis, Managing Editor. Short fiction up to 5000 words. 
Stories must be clean — prefers love, western, mystery 
or detective. Pays on acceptance, 


Los Angeles Times Sunday Magazine — 100 North 
Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. Weekly. R. P. White 
Editor. Modern, romantic fiction, emphasizing psycho- 
logical delineation of character rather than plot, des- 
cription and love angle. Length, 3000 words. Payment 
10th of month following month of publication; rate by 
arrangement. It is suggested that would-be contribu- 
tors query the magazine before submitting material. 


Pep Stories — D. M. Publishing Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Monthly. Short stories; also serials up to 10,000 words 
(synopsis to be given between each installment). “Peppy, 
humorous, and lively fiction, without going into too 
great detail along forbidden lines.” Pays %4 cent a 
word, on publication. 


*This Week — 230 West 4lst St., New York, N. Y. Mrs. 
William Brown Meloney, Editor. Short stories of rom- 
ance, mystery, and adventure; not over 3500 words. 
Good stories of 1500 words or less are particularly 
wanted. Fiction serials of not more than 30,000 words, 
capable of being divided into installments of 3500 words 
each. Plots should contain a conspicuous element of 
suspense, should move swiftly, and should preferably be 
modern in setting. 


Toronto Star Weekly — 80 King St., West, Toronto, 
Canada. Main Johnson, Editor. Love stories —com- 
bination of romance and action; action and adventure; 
mystery; humor, sport. Length, 2500 to 5000 words. 
Pays % cents a word and up, end of month of ac 
eeptance. 


*United Feature Syndicate, Inc.— 220 East 42nd St., 
New York, N .Y. Frances Rule, Fiction Editor. Short- 
short stories, 1000 words. American in locale and 
about any phase of life which might be regarded as 
typically American. “We have a constant need for 
fast-moving action and adventure stories; and love, 
business and domestic-life stories. . . Prefer surprise or 
twist ending. Our only taboo is emphasis on crime.” 
Novelettes or short serials, 18,000 words, 12 installments. 
Love and adventure stories with a lot of incident and 
suspense, fast-moving and dramatic. ‘We prefer synop- 
sis submissions or outline and first installment.” 


*Waldorf-Astoria Magazine — 40 East 34th St., New 
York, N. Y. Letitia Chaffee, Editor. Light fiction; length, 
up to 2000 words, preferably shorter. Pays up to 1% 
cents a word, after publication. This magazine is not 
for sale; available only to guests of the hotel. 


The Watkins Fiction Syndicate — 5085 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. James T. Watkins Editor. All lengths of 
fiction. “Themes may be detective, love, adventure, 
and Western. Plotting should be clear and well rounded 
out; action, when used, should be fairly rapid. We 
welcome the work of new authors and promise a con- 





scientious reading of all mss. submitted, but long-drawn- 
out stories with dull action and poor plots will find no 
favor.. At present we are specially anxious to buy love 
and detective shorts of 1800 to 2000 words, which are 
well written and originally plotted. Mss. unaccompanied 
by a self-addressed, fully-stamped envelope cannot be 
returned, and we will not be responsible for mss. lost 
or damaged in the mails.” Pays % cent to % cent 
a word, on acceptance. 

Wierd Tales — 840 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Monthly. Farnsworth Wright, Editor. Stories of inven- 
tion, science and surgery, particularly weird stories that 
forecast the marvelous science of the future; tales of 
other planets, and voyages between the worlds; weird 
stories of the Edgar Allan Poe, Jules Verne types; 
bizarre and unusual stories; tales of the unnatural and 
abnormal occult and mystic tales and sensational weird 
detective mysteries, etc. Nothing sickening or disgust- 
ing. Length, up to 80,000 words. No sex stories. Pays 
approximately 1 cent a word, on publication. 

“Wonder Stories —99 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. Hugo Gernsback, Editor. Charles D. Hornig, 
Managing Editor. “Science fiction, particularly pro- 
pounding new, logical, scientific theories, with original 
plots, minus any high-toned words.” Short stories, 1000 
to 10,000 words; novelettes, 10,000 to 30,000; serials, 
30,000 to 100,000. Pays 4% cent up, on publication. 


Note: Other markets for stories — adventure, mystery, 
etc. — will be found in the Pulp Fiction list, June, 1935. 


CURRENT MARKET NEWS 
Canadian Geographical Journal — Sun Life Building, 
Montreal, Quebec. Monthly. Non-fiction that is geo 
graphical in a broad sense; length, 2500 to 3000 words 
— accompanied by illustrations. Only very limited 
space available for articles not dealing with Canadian 
subjects. Pays on publication. 


City Life, Chicago, Illinois, has been discontinued. 


Lee Furman Inc., a new publishing house, has been 
announced by Lee Furman, Publisher, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. The firm intends to establish a 
new imprint “which will be known as a hall mark 
for books ‘with substantial claims to distinction in 
subject matter and style’ . . . books deserving serious 
consideration as literature and as works of permanent 
value as distinguished from books issued merely for 
popular consumption and transient entertainment.” Mrs. 
Mary Dewhurst Blankenhorn, Editor. 


Modern Mechanix & Inventions Magazine — 529 
South Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minn. William J. Kostka, 
Editor. Always in the market for top-notch articles. 
“A good market for photographs, especially of hunting, 
fishing, camping and other outdoor sports. . . The many 
brief articles we publish on new inventions, and any- 
thing that would interest mechanics and inventors, also 
offer a good market for the free lance photographer. . . 
Since a news angle is important in some feature articles, 
the magazine offers a good field for side money for 

(Continued on page 394) 








PRIZE OFFERS AND AWARDS 


NEW OFFERS 


The Household Magazine, Topeka, Kansas, is offering 
$300 in cash prizes for stories by young women under 
twenty years of age. First Prize, $150; Second Prize, 
$100; $5.00 each to ten honorable mentions. Any girl 
in the United States (except employees of the Capper 
Publications and members of their families) may com- 
pete, sending as many stories as she pleases. She 
must be under 20 years of age by December 31, 1935. 


Stories must be not less than 2500 words nor more 
than 5000 and must not have been published; must be 
typewritten, and accompanied by self-addressed 
stamped envelopes if their return is desired. Contest 
closes December 31, 1935. For detailed information 
address The Editor, The Household Magazine, Topeka, 
Kansas. 


The International Mark Twain Society, Webster 
Groves, Missouri, for its Ninth Annual Contest is of- 
fering a prize of $20 for the best essay on “Authors I 
have Met.” The essay may deal with one or more 
authors of note whom the participant has actually 
known, met, heard lecture, or even merely seen. Length, 
approximately 1000 words. Contest closes June 1, 1936. 
“Inquiries will be welcome.” 


The Eighth Annual Contest of the Society for the 
best essay on “Mark Twain's Centenary” was won by 
Mr. C. E. Carpenter, Poste Restante, Geneva, Switzer- 
land, with his paper dealing with the writer's meeting 
in Vienna with Mark Twain, who instructed Carpenter 
in the art of interviewing. 


Rose Chalice, “A new Booklet of Poetic Cadences,” 
desires philosophical, psychological and metaphysical] 
poetry, and offers the following prizes: First, $10; Second, 
$5.00; Third, $2.50; and Fourth, five prizes of $1.00 each. 
Nature, beauty, and introspection emphasized. Address: 
Hazel J. Fowler, Editor, College Highway, Westfield, 
Mass. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


All-Nations Novel Competition — A prize of approxi- 
mately $20,000 for the best novel submitted before 
April 30, 1936. Address: Eric S. Pinker & Adrienne 
Morrison, Inc., 9 East 46th St., New York. 


American Journalists’ Book Contest— Two prizes of 
$1500 each, one for a novel and one for a work of 
non-fiction. All active members of the American News- 
paper Guild are eligible. Contest closes December 31, 
1935. Address: Dodge Publishing Company, 116 East 
16th St., New York, or the American Newspaper Guild, 
49 West 45th St., New York. 
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The Atlantic Monthly Press and Little, Brown and 
Company — "Fifth Novel Competition” for the most in- 
teresting unpublished work of fiction submitted before 
March 1, 1936. The contest carries a prize of $10,000. 
For details address: Fifth Novel Competition, The 
Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


Blue Book Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York City, 
offers cash prizes for true stories of real experience. 
Address manuscripts to the Real Experience Editor. See 
May WRITER. 


Camera Craft, 703 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Two monthly contests for pictorial photographs; classes 
designated as “Advanced” and “Amateur,” with five 
awards in each class. 


Chattanooga Writer’ Club — "Elberta Clark Walker 
Memorial Prize” for a nature poem. First prize, $10.00; 
two second prizes of $5 each. Contest closes November 
1, 1935. Address: Miss Alice Gibson, Lookout Mountain, 
Tenn. See June WRITER. 


Child Life is offering a prize of $300 for the best short 
story submitted during the last six months of 1935. 
Contest closes December 31, 1935. Address: Child Life 
Prize Story Contest, 536 South Clark St. ,Chicago, 
illinois. See July WRITER. 


Dog World Magazine, in its “Annual Dog Poetry 
Award” contest offers $23 for a first prize, $10 second 
prize, $5 third prize, and seven $1 prizes for the ten 
best poems submitted. Contest closes December 31, 
1935. Address: Dog World Poetry Award, Judy Building, 
3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. See June WRITER. 


Doubleday, Doran of Garden City, New York, and the 
English publishers Hamish Hamilton, Ltd., are jointly 
sponsoring an international contest for the best book 
which has aviation as its theme. The winning book 
will receive on publication the sum of £500 ($2,500). in 
advance royalties. Contest closes December 31, 1935. 
See April WRITER. 


The Educational Guide of America —P. O. Box 663 
Charleston, West Virginia. Two $25 prizes monthly 
for best letters on why financial aid should be given 
for college work: one to a senior or graduate of high 
school, and one to a student in college or one who has 
dropped out because of lack of financial resources. For 
full details, address the publication. See September 
WRITER. 


The Julia Ellsworth Ford Foundation is conducting its 
Second Annual Literary Contest for the best original 
manuscripts of juvenile literature. The contest opens 
October Ist, 1935, and closes December 31, 1935. Ad- 
dress the Foundation at 523 H. W. Hellman Bldg., Los 
Angeles, Calif. See September WRITER. 


O. Henry Memorial Awards — Doubleday, Doran Co., 
Garden City, N. Y. Prizes of $500, $200, and $100 offered 
annually for the best short stories by American authors 
published in American periodicals . 
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The Instructor is conducting two Travel Contests and 
offering a total of $1,000 in cash prizes. Both contests 
close October 15, 1935. Detailed information, needed 
by every prospective contestant, can be obtained by 
writing to the Travel Editor, The Instructor, Dansville, 
New York. 


Italian Tourist Competition — Prizes totalling £530 for 
descriptive articles and pictures referring to touring in 
Italy; length, 1500 to 5000 words. Both articles and 
photographs must appear in newspapers or magazines 
printed outside Italy not later than December 31, 1935. 
For full details apply to the Italian State Tourist De- 
partment, 16, Waterloo Place, Regent St., S. W. 1, Lon- 
don. See August WRITER. . 


The Jewish Publication Society is offering a prize of 
$2500 for the best novel of Jewish interest. Contest 
closes April 15, 1936. Address the Society at Broad and 
Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Little, Brown & Company, 34 Beacon St., Boston, are 
offering a Centenary Prize of $5,000 for the most in- 
teresting unpublished American work of non-fiction sub- 
mitted to them before October 1, 1936. See November, 
1934,, WRITER. 


The National Woman’‘s Christian Temperance Union 
through the “Ada Mohn-Landis Prize Contest’’ offers $100 
in prizes for orations and declamations on the value of 
total abstinence. Contest closes March 31, 1936. De- 
tailed information may be obtained free for postage 
from National W. C. T. U. Publishing House, Evanston, 
Mlinois. See August WRITER. ; 


The Ozark Magazine, Romance, Arkansas, offers $7.50 
in prizes for the best essay; poem, short story, letter of 
criticism, linoleum cut and article, sumitted each month 
until March 1, 1936, and a grand prize of $5.00 for the 
best single entry made during that time. Contest open 
only to subscribers. 


Pictorial Review — Dodd, Meade & Company are con- 
ducting their fourth First Novel Competition. The prize 
is $10,000, plus royalties. Contest closes October 15, 
1935. Address; Pictorial Review First Novel Competi- 
tion, 22 West 39th St., New York, N. Y. See February 
WRITER. 


Pocket Photo Monthly, 111 Harrison, N. W., Canton, 
Ohio. A contest each month for the most outstanding 
photograph, and a grand award at the end of the year 
for the most outstanding picture of the year. 


Real Detective, 444 Madison Ave., New York City, 
offers $100 each month for the best story submitted. 
See copy of the magazine for details. 


The poetry magazine, Vesper, will give $10 for the 
best sonnet published during 1935, and $1.00 each month 
for the best quatrain submitted. Editorial offices are 
at 474 Twenty-first Ave., Paterson, New Jersey. 





MANUSCRIPT MARKET — (Continued from page 392) 


the newspaper man. In addition, we would like to 
hear from those who can write about home hobbies, 
such as models, autos, boats, chemistry, radio, stamp 
and coin collecting, and general care of the home.” 


The Pitman Publishing Corporation, General Publi- 
cations Division, announces a new program: With 
swift extension and expansion the plans of the com- 
pany look to the building of a strong American list 
parallel to that so successfully developed by the 
famous Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Limited. The Pit- 
man list has, for nearly a century, been distinguished 
for authoritative books in the fields of art and artistic 
crafts, social science, business and commerce, and the 
technical branches of industry, including the engineering 
professions. 


The company is, therefore, immediately interested in 
securing book-length manuscripts of unquestioned ex- 
cellence in the previously mentioned fields. These 
purposive manuscripts should be aimed toward the 
technician, the business man or the professional man; 
or should be prepared as textbooks for the college or 
university level. Address: 2 West 45th St., New York 
City. Trenwell Mason White, Editor-in-Chief. 


Smoke, started five years ago as a college magazine, 
is now devoted soley to distinctive poetry. It is inter- 
ested in publishing the verse of new poets who have 
something to say. No restrictions on theme or form, so 
long as the achievement is vital. Pays on publication. 
The magazine is a quarterly — on sale at leading book- 
stores. Edward North Robinson, Business Manager; 
Susanna Valentine Mitchell, Editor. Address: P. O. Box 
1273, Providence, Rhode Island. 


The Southern Review, Jackson, Miss., has been dis- 
continued. This magazine should not be confused with 
“The Southern Review,” a quarterly, published at Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 


Trade Press News Service, which has been serving 
a list of trade magazines with news from the north- 
central states, is expanding its field to include the 
entire United States. Is interested in correspondents 
who can obtain certain stories on assignment. All work 
is done on order. Pays % cent a word for all news 
work ordered and somewhat higher for special articles. 
Z. H. Mischka, Editor. Address: Box 463, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 


The Trumpet, a new magazine of proletarian and 
farmer interest, will be mimeographed this fall. Fiction, 
poetry, book reviews and editorials — short and of lit- 
erary merit—-are wanted. No payment. Contributions 
should be sent to Lida Beveler, Editor, Apt. 22 B, 333 
West 23rd St., New Yrk City. 


Mail has been returned “unclaimed” from the follow- 
ing publications: Literary Monthly, Portland Oregon; 
New Music Review and Church Music Review, New 
York; Rangeland Love Stories, New York; Scope, New 
York; and Smith’s Magazine, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 











DAVENPORT — (Continued from page 372) 

Once and often more than once in the life 
of the newspaperman he gets the “oppor- 
tunity” to edit special departments. This 
may bring him into contact with every phase 
of journalism. He may be, for example, a 
Contest Editor for a few weeks. He may be 
assigned, during conventions, to the study 
and observation of medical men, osteopaths, 
architects, boot and shoe salesmen, bankers 
and liquor-dealers. He will find himself 
much better prepared to handle such assign- 
ments if he rounds out his education with a 
study of each separate subject as far in ad- 
vance as possible. Many newspapers have 
discovered that feature editors presenting a 
transitory appeal (and advertising profit) are 
circulation builders, with the result that if you 
are on the staff you are almost certain at 
one time or another to function as an 
“expert.” If you Are an expert, all the better. 

It would seem to me that your chances for 
promotion to the head of one of these depart- 
ments must depend almost entirely upon 
your own intimate interest in the subjects 
with which they deal. If you are a good 
reporter or even dream of becoming one, 
you'll not want to be shelved in the Real 
Estate Department. If you are happy as a 
bug in a rug only when you are dealing with 
people, you'll hardly be content to review 
Music and Books. 





WARREN — (Continued from page 381) 

years later when I saw him use arod. Iam 
convinced that nobody living can throw a 
truer, sweeter line. I have seen his tying of 
flies, and am certain nobody will beat him at 
making a neater lure.” 

The last time I was a guest at Clock Mill, 
England was enjoying what they told me 
was the worst drought in 128 years. The 
Wye was so low that the cattle could hardly 
get a drink and the plovers were nesting 
among the mossy stones that in April had 
been covered by six feet of water. Even if 
it was not the salmon season, nevertheless, 
a trout stream rippled and gurgled under 
my bedroom window. I had never seen my 
host in his chosen role of angler, but this 
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Under the leadership of William Allan Neilson, President 
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All subjects — Fiction (Novel length), 

Verse, Business, Religion, Travel, Medicine, 

Science, World War, Professions, History, 

Politics, Sports, Humor, Juveniles, Miscellan- 

eous. Prose (30,000 words and up); Short 

Stories and Verse (book-size collections). 

Friendly reading free, and prompt decision. New writers 
particularly welcome. 

On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY 
have appeared among others, Gelett Burgess, Mrs. 
Albert Sidney Burleson, General Smedley D. Butler, 
Colonel Clarence D. Chamberlin, Admiral Robert E. 
Coontz, Mrs. James M. Doran, Frederic Arnold Kummer, 
General john A. Lejeune, Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., 
Dr. Clarence Edward Macartney, Admiral Thomas P. 
Magruder, Hon. George T. Marye, Dr. Simon N. Patten, 
William A. Reid, Judge Henry A. Shute, Lincoln Steffens, 
Mme. Luisa Tetrazzini, Mary Dixon Thayer, and Howard 
Thurston. Send for Catalogue. 


Submit your own typewritten MS. — prose or verse — 
to a House of friendly editors, able artists, punctual 
printers, and book sales channels. Write first, if you 
prefer. 
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time was able to witness a unique spectacle. 

As our after-dinner coffee was served, the 
maid whispered in Mr. Sabatini’s ear that 
the cook had no fish for breakfast. An 
English breakfast without fish is of course 
unthinkable. ‘Well, we'll fix that in just 
about a minute” said Sabatini, as he beck- 
oned the ladies and myself to follow him. It 
was nearly dark at the time, but within fif- 
teen minutes, after the neatest and most im- 
maculate performance you ever saw, six 
beautiful trout were reposing on the kitchen 
table, and the fisherman's evening attire was 
as spotless as before. 

But don't take these allusions to fishing 
too lightly, for Rafael Sabatini is serious 
about it. In a finely modulated voice that 
carries a quiet authority and conviction, he 
says: “It leaves me cold that men should 
write better books than mine, but I hate the 
man that can catch more fish.” 





WHITE — (Continued from page 387) 
edge of the reader’s thrill-eagerness. 

In terms of proportion the regressive 
units, the flashbacks should seldom approxi- 
mate more than one third of the composite 
plot, and the fraction one fourth or even one 
tenth is preferable if possible. The flashback 
is bound to be somewhat static at best and it 
should be employed with according caution. 
Every dull spot in every story may be traced 
to faulty discrimination on the part of the 
author and the regressive unit is, oftener than 
not, the offending factor. 

The ‘Satevepost’ for August -tenth carries 
three short stories which illustrate interest- 
ingly the composite plot emphasizing, of 
course, the chronological but working in 
skilfully the regressive units both by charac- 
ter dialog and by direct author statement. 
The stories are: “The River” by Robert Carse, 
George Brook’s “Lovers Think Fast,” and 
“Singing in the Black” by Everett Castle. Get 
hold of a copy of the magazine and read 
these stories. I suggest them not because 
they are in any sense remarkable but be- 
cause they show quite strikingly the pos- 
sibilities of time sequence variation. 











DUTCH UNCLE — (Continued from page 385) 
sion, attempts at ‘’brilliant’’ writing, strained 
figures of speech, the use of high-sounding 
words, complicated construction, and the 
endeavor to be “smart.” Simplicity is the 
keynote of quality in any of the arts, and in 
present day writing this is no exception. 
Realists and romanticists alike express them- 
selves in simple, understandable language, 
and it is only when we are able to do this 
in our short story writing that we prove to 
ourselves we are making progress. 
Successful fiction writing of any kind does 
not come without effort and considerable 
preparation. We can not hope to master the 
short story as a whole until we understand 
its various parts and subsequently develop 
them to their utmost possibilities. It is the 
beginning writer’s chief job to learn to use 
the tools of his craft so well that eventually 
he employs these tools without conscious 
knowledge of their existence. 





DEVOE —(Continued from page 383) 

The silver-haired gentleman in the cor- 
respondence school advertisement is right. 
No genius is needed. What is needed is a 
combination of basic talent — and this is by 
no means the rarity one might think — with 
an ability to tackle literary problems with the 
same intelligence necessary in tackling the 
problems of any other profession. 

And if it be whispered to me that this 
coupling of the literary flair with the knack 
for shrewd reasonableness is in itself a very 
real kind of “genius,” I shall assuredly be 
the last to deny it. 





SANDOZ — (Continued from page 378) 

Bidge. Now and then sheet lightning set the hunched 
figure into bright relief against the deep blackness be- 
hind him. The rain quickened. 

Somewhere west a car started up; the lights cut the 
clouds in a half circle. As the roar died away Rusty 
had a queer prickling of fear along his arms. Once 
more he plunged down the slope to the shack. The 
lamp burned in an empty room. The woman was gone; 
everything was gone except the dark robe, folded on 
the table, as though for some one. Rusty lifted it. The 
folds swept downward, gleaming like moonlight on 
dark water. 

Copyright, The North American Review 
(Comment, by Elliott Blackiston, on page 399) 
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accept the terms of the contest. Con- 
test closes April 30, 1936; manuscripts 
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winning book will be published simul- 
taneously in 13 countries. Write today 
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232 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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tells you what you really want to know 
about your natural aptitude and present writing 
ability. It reveals your power to create characters, 
to understand human motives, etc. You will re- 
ceive an expert critic’s frank opinion. 

“Honest, straight-from-the-shoulder” --- “the best 
criticism my work has ever had” --- “you hit on =y 
weakness” --- “none of my teachers in either hig 
school or college ever ee my work so com- 
pletely” --- these are typical comments from those 
who have taken this Test, offered by the 


RICHARD BURTON COURSE 
IN CREATIVE WRITING 


This modern course in Creative Writing includes 
the Short Story, Article Writing and ewspaper 
Features. It meets the needs of the present-day 
writer and prospective writer. It brings to the student 
the fullness and richness of Dr. Burton’s wide ex- 
perience as noted teacher, lecturer, editor, critic and 
author. It gives you a splendid personal training 
and individual coaching, saves you months of tedious 
effort, shows you how to write stories that sell. 
Many Richard Burton students are selling their work. 


Write ty 2 for Free Analysis Test and complete 
information. No obligation --- no salesman will call. 


RICHARD BURTON SCHOOL, Inc. 


“The School of Personal Service in 
Creative Writing’ 
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REAL 
AMERICA 


Now Wants Fiction 
Any Length Under 10,000 Words 

Starting with its September issue — 
which will contain sixteen additional 
pages — REAL AMERICA, “The Out- 
spoken Magazine,” will publish fiction 
of all lengths under 10,000 words. 
Payment will be made on acceptance 
at satisfactory rates. 


New Writers Invited 


REAL AMERICA desires to discover 
fresh talent, and the editor will give 
particular heed to the work of new or 
unknown writers. Thus, a special wel- 
come awaits those who have never 
been published. 


Unusual Stories 
Wanted 


Since REAL AMERICA wants only 
unusual stories, — the sort not generally 
found elsewhere — it is urgently recom- 
mended that writers familiarize them- 
selves with its “style” by carefully read- 
ing a copy of the magazine. 


FREE COPY OF THE 
OCTOBER ISSUE 


A FREE COPY of the October issue 
will be sent to any writer who mails 
the coupon below. 


REAL AMERICA, 
Edwin Baird, Editor, 
666 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, IIL. 

Send me a FREE advance copy of the 
October REAL AMERICA, with six- 
teen added pages. Also, enter my sub- 
scription for five months at the special 
introductory price to writers of only $1, 
which I enclose (check, money order, 
stamps, or dollar bill). 
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]-NORMAN-S — (Continued from page 369) 

Such rhythms can be achieved from hear- 
ing music. Yet we must be more precise 
and say, “certain music.” That is to say, 
only certain music at certain times will ac- 
complish the desired effects. The acquisi- 
tion from music is quite subtle and is only 
noticeable when it appears later in the 
writer's work. In that each man has indivi- 
dual tastes and moments of receptivity only 
certain types of musical composition under 
certain conditions can have the elements 
desired. 

That being true, a radio is useless because 
one has not the opportunity to choose the 
themes one desires at the moment. Public 
concerts are similarly inconvenient because 
of such disconcerting things as crowds and 
presentation of other music which might de- 
stroy the effect produced upon the senses 
by the sought-for composition. 

Probably the safest way to hear music 
(with the above mentioned end in view) is 
in the privacy of one’s room, and alone. 
The means of course are a gramaphone and 
a good selection of discs; complete enough 
so that they can be varied to suit each mood. 
Thus if one wishes to fall into the spirit of a 
Catalan peasant, play a disc or two of 
Flamenco music. If one desires rhythms of 
the subtlest intellectual sort, play Debussey. 
With a gramaphone one is able to catch 
music exactly in the most favorable setting 
and mood, in turn extracting the greatest 
artistic values from it. 

Music, objects, and a books shelf contain- 
ing some fifteen or more books, including a 
dictionary and thesaurus, are the workshop, 
the text-books and the teachers of the writing 
art. They are the secondary necessities and 
follow the prime necessity, which is; — desire 
to write and energy to sit down and write, 
and write hard. 


(1) New America article in Paris edition of The New 
York Herald, October 24, 1934. 
(2) Random House. 
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“Pieces to a Quilt” — Comment by Elliott Blackiston 

“Pieces to a Quilt” by Mari Sandoz is that unusual 
type of story that defies all conventional formulae and 
stands on its own legs as a work of art. The writer 
who enjoys beginning his stories with description will 
profit by the careful analysis of Miss Sandoz’s two 
opening paragraphs. Observe the unusual wording of 
this description, unusual in that the author has not re- 
sorted to trite figures of speech and the usual cliches 
that frequently play an important part in the descrip- 
tion writer's vocabulary. But there is no apparent en- 
deavor to be unusual in this opening, and simplicity 
is the keynote of the story throughout. 

The building of Rusty’s character is done thoroughly 
and expertly. Analyze this story for its character de- 
velopment. Observe that a great sympathy is built up 
for Rusty. If the author would have made this char- 
acter any different from what he is, it is quite likely 
that he would be unappealing, and that a great deal 
of the story’s charm would be lost. There is nothing 
brutal about Rusty which the reader usually associates 
with a half-wit. Instead, Miss Sandoz has given him 
a tenderness of feeling which is even denied his mother. 
He refuses to drown the cat, and he finds it impossible 
to kill sparrows. And for a reason which he would be 
at a loss to explain, he refuses to enter into the doings 
of the rowdies from town. Rusty’s character is re- 
vealed with the gradual progress of the story and, 
when the climax is reached, we find that he is 
thoroughly justified in the action he takes. 

The suspense element of this work is beautifully 
maintained. The character of Lang establishes the first 
suspense. Then the reader's interest is thoroughly 
aroused by Rusty and tries to discover his actual con- 
nection with the story; the question then suggests itself: 
“Did Rusty have anything to do with the murder of 
Lang?” And this element of suspense is maintained 
throughout the story, for the question is not answered 
until the end. Deft touches coming at unexpected times 
reveal the restrained beauty of the author's talent. 
Observe that line, “I thought you was him”, builds the 
suspense further and sets the reader’s thoughts off at 
another angle. 

This story is an excellent example of writing through 
implication. It will pay the beginning writer to read 
this work carefully, discovering all phrases which im- 
ply rather than assert directly. As an example: 
° Sarah Reimer spoke to her husband over 
Rusty’s chair.” The author doesn’t merely say: ‘Rusty 
was not present.’ These touches of restraint are pres- 
ent throughout the story. 

It may be argued by some that several things in this 
work are left unexplained. This is done purposely. 
To preserve reality, the author has given the reader no 
more than Rusty himself knows, no more than is known 
by the people of the community. To unearth the facts 
concerning Lang and the woman would be to break the 
mood of the story and actually to accomplish nothing 
in the way of artistic effect. The reader’s imagination 
may supply any details which appear to be lacking. 
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When analyzing the various parts of this story, do 
not neglect to consider the simple beauty of the style 
in which it is written. 


— ELLIOTT BLACKISTON of the Dutch Uncle. 


AFTER LUNCH 
From LOUIS PAUL 
Cliche 


One of the tritest cliches in drama and fiction is the 
situation wherein a lady finds herself being forced 
to yield her virtue—either to rescue her true sweet- 
heart, save the old homestead, or preserve the antique 
silverware. Pious commentators have been known to 
assert that such yielded virtue has a psychological con- 
sequence worse, in some cases, than death. Personally, 
I've kept well on the lookout for one of these beastly 
males in real life, but have not struck pay dirt yet. 
Perhaps the cliche is repeated with some subtlety for the 
benefit of Miss Dubuque, who derives an intense satis- 
faction contemplating her virtue’s desirability. There 
was the colored girl who accused her boy friend of, 
as the sedate journals put it, a statutory offense. “He 
tukin’' me in the woods thataway, suh,” she explained, 
“an' we done find a big lowg.” “A log!" explained 
the magistrate. ‘Will you be good enough to explain 
to the Court just how it was possible for the defendant 
to force his will upon you in such a situation?” ‘Yas- 
suh, jedge, suh, yo’ honah,” she replied; “I jes’ balance 
myse’f awn thet there lowg, yo’ honah, like I allus do.” 





Savoir-faire 


Too much entirely is left to extra-curriculum activities 
in our colleges. In order that the technique of at least 
one popular activity should not become haphazard, some 
benevolent soul ought certainly to endow several chairs 
of applied clowning. 


Literature 


An author’s magazine has come in which an editor 
outlines his requirements. He writes: ‘We are looking 
for novels of American life with broad outlook. They 
must be civilized, written with distinction, and contain 
a strong central idea. We believe that books which 
do not unduly stress the seamy side of life have a 
better chance for success just at present. There should 
be romance of a high order: sex themes must be handled 
with exquisite delicacy or not at all. What we really 
want is the powerful novel with sweep, pace, and excite- 
ment, such as the works of Willa Cather, Booth Tark- 
ington, Kathleen Norris, and so on. We are always 
glad to consider the manuscripts of unknown authors.” 
What are they offering these days for the anti-climax 
prize? 


Art 


You will make allowances for any artist of your 
acquaintance who appears to you to be slightly dotty. 
The concentrated repetition necessary to achieve a 
polished technique is sufficient to unbalance the sanest 
of men. If the endless toot of a trumpet in the next 
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apartment drives you to distraction, think of what the 
tooter suffers who must both listen and produce the 
noise. I'm never impressed with the mechanic's cry 
about the deadening influence of the machine. He 
would no doubt howl for his machine back after work- 
ing a few days within the straightjacket of the sonnet 
form. 


Evolution 


If our zealous diggers should unearth in Oaxaca the 
skeleton of a man eleven feet tall containing a brain 
cavity large enough to house a watermelon, this in the 
ruins of an ancient palace having been equipped with 
radio and refrigeration, our conception of evolution would 
undergo some disturbing changes. Such discoveries are 
no less conceivable, let us say, than Clifford's and 
Einstein's and Lobatchewsky's belief in the possibility 
of converging parallel lines. Yet I cannot imagine any 
discovery so revolutionary in the field of aesthetics that 
would destroy the absolute qualities in the lines of 
William Shakespeare. It does not argue the relative 
merits of beauty vs. science, but merely that the aesthetic 
approaches the absolute closer than science can ever 
come. If some Darwinian inquirer will eventually 
demonstrate an absolute in human psychology the biol- 
ogists’ theory of unbroken evolution must crumble as 
Aristotle’s universe fell before the telescope of Golileo. 
Evolution is predicated on mutation. But if ever an im- 
mutable, permanent quality in human nature is demon- 
strated it will completely destroy at least the intellectual 
premises of evolution. 


Comment 


Nothing is quite so depressing as the way other people 
bring up their children. 


Evolution (2) 


"In St. James Park,” reads my newspaper, "across the 
street from the jail, the victims were strung up to 
separate trees while thousands of men, women, and 
children, looking on in a carnival spirit, cheered with a 
lustiness that could be heard for blocks.” No doubt, if 
the report is accurate, they are the evolved descendants 
of those who encouraged Torquemada, crowded the 
yard of Old Bailey, invented the guillotine, murdered 
Oscar Wilde, massacred the Indians with the same de- 
tached amusement with which they use shotguns on 
harmless wild animals and nesting birds. They thrill 
to death as an emphasis of their own sweet quickness. 
“No kidnapper will ever be turned loose or pardoned 
while I am Governor,” said Mr. Rolph. He forgot to 
add, oddly enough, that Mr. Mooney and Mr. Billings 
are to be eternally safe, too, behind strong walls. 


Paradox 


In the ultimate grace of flesh nature herself is startled 
at the gross overtones in a pair of lips, and the para- 
doxical exquisiteness of a thigh. The arm is not an arm, 
but the reflection of a gesture —as grace is an instant 
of motion, captured definitely. The flashing limbs are 
not sculptures, but the suggestion of movement. They 
express the repose of flight. 
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